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AMERICA AND CHINA 








The founder of modern China, Sun Yat Sen, fought for 
his country’s freedom from foreign bases: Tokyo, Hono- 
lulu, San Francisco. . . . Eventually, with foreign aid, he 
“invaded” China and overthrew her Manchu despots. To- 
day, from the island of Formosa, a similar invasion is be- 
ing planned. As the heirs of Dr. Sun, the Nationalists aim 
to free China from a tyranny worse than the Manchu. 
True, the Nationalists are a defeated government—in their 


last years of power, too, they were paralyzed by corruption. 
But for the Chinese people today they may be a godsend, 
for the alternative—as Geraldine Fitch and Tom Brooks 
report on ensuing pages—is Communist slavery and 
genocide. And, judging by the reforms on Formosa noted 
by William Caldwell, the Nationalists may have been suffi- 
ciently chastised by defeat to join with democrats on the 
mainland to give China good government. What should 





What Free China Can Do Now 


By Tingfu F. Tsiang 
Chinese Ambassador to the United Nations 


URING the five years I have represented my country 
D in the United Nations, I have seen much happen 
both inside and outside the United Nations. The principal 
trend running through all these crowded events has been 
the struggle between freedom and Communism. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower put it in his Inaugural Address, “Free- 
dom is pitted against slayery; light against darkness.” 
I believe that the Inaugural Address and the State of the 
Union Message have closed the era of wishful thinking, 
appeasement, hesitation and confusion and opened the 
era of united and positive action. 

When we discuss the question of the global struggle 
between freedom and Communism, it is right that we 
should begin with NATO. I watched with admiration the 
launching and the execution of the Marshall Plan. I 
have watched with equal admiration the organization and 
development of NATO. While many of the supporters of 
NATO in this country and in Western Europe have 
stoutly asserted, “Europe first,” we Chinese have never 
uttered a single word, in public or in private, against the 
concept or the principles of NATO. 

We recognize the importance of Western Europe in 
the struggle against Communism. We do not think 
that the American people have spent one cent too much 
in Western Europe, although we know that they have 
borne great burdens in the accomplishment of the Mar- 
shall Plan and the organization of NATO. We believe, 
however, that the philosophy of “Europe first” is danger- 
ous. We are further alarmed by the fact that some of 
those who believe in “Europe first” really believe in 
“Europe first, second and last.” I am not going to debate 
this point, but I will quote the eighth of the nine prin- 


ciples proclaimed by Mr. Eisenhower on January 20: 


“Conceiving the defense of freedom, like freedom it 
self, to be one and indivisible, we hold all continents 
and peoples in equal regard and honor. We reject any 
insinuation that one race or another, one people or 
another, is in any sense inferior or expendable.” 

I fully subscribe to this principle. 

Not all the problems of NATO have been solved, either 
in the political or in the military field. Relations among 
members of NATO have not all been adjusted and o 
ordinated to achieve the principal objective of NATO. 
However, this is not what I wish to discuss. I wish to 
limit myself to a consideration of relations between 
NATO and that part of the free world outside NATO. 

In the first place, relations between NATO countries 
and the Near Eastern countries have been and remain 
a cause for worry. From Iran in the east to Morocco in 
the west, all is not going well. It is strange that Great 
Britain and France, experienced in diplomacy and cole- 
nial administration, and with vital interests in the Near 
East and North Africa, should have allowed the situation 
to develop to the present critical stage. The peoples of 
the Near East and North Africa are basically with 0 
in this world struggle. They wish to be on the side of 
freedom. Their aspirations are on the whole in the right 
direction, and should be satisfied. European statesma?- 
ship has faced problems of a similar kind in other parts 
of the world and has faced them successfully. It is tragi¢ 
that at this critical moment the situation in the Neat 
East and North Africa should continue to deteriorate. 

Politically and militarily, the Near East and North 
Africa are of great importance to the free world. Even if 
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Six articles analyzing the key facts of the Far Eastern situation 
as Eisenhower launches a new era in United States policy toward Asia 





America’s role be in shaping these events? Our old “con- 
tainment”’ policy, as James Burnham concludes, is useless; 
it must give way—especially in East Asia—to a positive 
struggle for freedom. An example of the dangers of con- 
tainment is the ANZUS pact, which Richard L. Walker 
warns may invite Communism to attack Southeast Asia 
(as Acheson’s Press Club speech invited it to attack Korea), 
thus spreading rather than confining Communism. Below, 


Dr. T. F. Tsiang shows how we can escape direct involve- 
ment in war, yet carry through a positive policy: Give the 
Nationalists the arms, and they will finish the job. If the 
U.S. agrees, it will be doing once more what it has done 
many times since 1776: back revolts against tyranny. Dr. 
Tsiang’s proposal, like President Eisenhower’s recent 
Seventh Fleet directive, is consonant with the most cour- 
ageous traditions both of free America and of free China. 








AMBASSADOR 


TSIANG: 450 MILLION WANT FREEDOM 


NATO should think that freedom in Western Europe is 
all that matters, the loss of the Near East and North 
Africa would be fatal to Western Europe. Continuous 
trouble in the Near East and North Africa might prove 
loo serious a burden on the moral and material resources 
of Western Europe. 

I have participated, in the Security Council and in the 
General Assembly, in debates on Iran oil, on Palestine, on 
the Suez Canal, and more recently on Tunisia and Mo- 
toceo. My basic friendship for Western Europe has been 
publicly and privately acknowledged by Western European 
tepresentatives. Furthermore, I cannot be accused of be- 
ing a demagogue or an extreme nationalist. My voice 
in the United Nations on these questions has always been 
the voice of moderation. In calling attention to the 
problems of the Near East and North Africa, I do so not 
4% an enemy of France and Great Britain, but as a friend. 
In a word, the problems of the Near East and North 
Africa must be solved and solved quickly. Delay would 
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make the situation worse. Time is against us. World 
Communism can use time to do us all a great deal of 
harm in the Near East and North Africa. 

Now I wish to examine the relation of NATO to the 
Far East. Secretary of State Dulles has warned the world 
time and again that Communism, since the days of Lenin, 
has planned to take Western Europe by a flanking move- 
ment through Asia. This far-sighted view of Mr. Dulles, 
so far as I have observed, is unfortunately not shared 
by all Western European statesmen. 

The darkest moment of my life was the spring of 1950, 
when Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, the Netherlands 
and Denmark, one after another, accorded diplomatic 
recognition to the Chinese Communist puppet regime in 
Peking. We were then, as now, struggling against Com- 
munism in China. We hoped, and we still hope, to recover 
national independence for our country and personal 
freedom for the 450 million people of China. At such a 
moment, these countries of Western Europe, nurtured in 
the tradition of freedom and organized in a mighty alli- 
ance to fight against Communism, deliberately went out 
of their way to give that moral and political prestige to 
the Chinese Communists which diplomatic recognition 
must confer. I felt in 1950 that these countries of Western 
Europe gave the Cliinese people a shove from behind 
when the Chinese people faced the abyss in front. 

In 1950, when these members of NATO recognized 
the Chinese Communists, there prevailed in Europe, 
and even here in the United States, certain political 
illusions. One was that the Chinese Communists were 
not Communists at all but “mere agrarian reformers.” 
Another was that the Chinese Communists would surely 
and quickly turn Titoist. It is to be hoped that these illu- 
sions have been destroyed by this time. There is no rea- 
son today why members of NATO should not de-recog- 
nize the Chinese Communists. 

We in China know that the countries of Western 
Europe are hard-pressed. They are not in a position to 
give material aid to us Chinese. We do not expect their 
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FREE CHINA coxriners 


material aid. We have thought, and still think, that the 
least the members of NATO can and should do is not 
increase the difficulties of the Chinese people in their fight 
for national and personal freedom. Is that expecting too 
much? If a country fights for freedom in one region and 
sanctions the establishment of Communism in another 
region, the world has good reason to suspect the sincerity 
and goed faith of such a country. 

Western Europe is afraid that the United States might 
be involved in a continental campaign in Asia. Win- 
ston Churchill, on his recent visit to this country, 
told the American people as soon as he arrived that he 
did aot want to see “the army of the United Nations or 
of the United States wandering about in the vast 
country of China.” We Chinese have never tried to secure 
the commitment of American manpower in our country. 
We know that we Chinese must shed our own blood to 
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The ROKs are fighting for a free Korea and are saving the West; 
why can’t we help the Chinese to fight for their liberation ? 


win national and individual freedom. So far as I know. 
not a single American, Republican or Democrat, has 
advocated that the United States commit her manpower 


to a long campaign on the mainland of China. The ad- 


vice of Mr. Churchill was gratuitous and pointless. 


Individual Americans have suggested various lines of 
action. Some have advocated that the Chinese Army be 
used in Korea. In August 1950, we made an offer of 
three divisions for the Korean War. It was refused. We 
have shown no resentment against the refusal. Neither 
have we renewed our offer. As a loyal member of the 
United Nations, we would even now make a military 
contribution to the Korean War if we were asked to. 


However, we ourselves are not convinced that Korea js 
the best plaee for the Free Chinese to make a contribu. 
tion to the cause of world freedom. While we keep our 
minds open on this point, it is wrong for anybody to 
assume that the Chinese Army can be counted as an 
expendable commodity to be used by others wherever 
they see fit. 

Other individual Americans have advocated a naval 
blockade of the mainland of China. To us, that sugges. 
tion appears to be common sense. 

I myself have a new suggestion to make. I believe that 
what will really meet the situation in the Far East is Free 
China’s capacity for undertaking an independent offen. 
sive against the puppet Communist regime on the main. 
land of China. My plan is not that American air and 
naval power should be used to help Free China’s in. 
fantry to invade the mainland. My plan is that Free China 
should acquire enough naval and air power, in addition 
to its present land power, so that Free China can inde. 
pendently invade and liberate the mainland. 

The power of an independent offensive meets the sit- 
uation better than any other plan. I am convinced that 
the diplomatic and strategic exigencies of the developing 
situation will require Free China to have the power to 
make an independent offensive. 

China’s position in the Far East is comparable to the 
position of Germany in Europe. Concede Germany to 
Communism and we will lose Europe. Accept the Com- 
munist regime in China as an accomplished fact and 
we concede inevitably the whole of the Far East, no 
matter how much we might try to do in Korea, Indo- 
China and Malaya. Without the recovery of mainland 
China, containment of Communism in Asia is impossible. 

We believe that an independent offensive on the part 
of my Government will be welcomed by our fellow- 
countrymen on the mainland. Such an offensive will not 
be in the nature of “conquest” of mainland China }y 
the “island of Formosa.” What it will mean is that eight 
million Chinese on Formosa will go to the mainland to 
help the 450 million Chinese there to overthrow the 
Communist yoke which they themselves wish to over 
throw. When the Free Chinese launch such an enter- 
prise, all members of NATO should give it their moral 
support and, insofar as is possible, their material sup 
port. 

NATO, unless it readjusts its relationship with the 
Near East and Far East, will reduce itself to a simple 
regional grouping of the traditional diplomatic typ 
based on concepts of power. As such, it will not gather 
strength even in Western Europe, and certainly will have 
no appeal for the peoples of the Far East and Near East 
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SLAVE LABOR 
IN 


RED CHINA 


|. Slavery Supports 


Mao's War Economy 
By Geraldine Fitch 


TAIPEI, FORMOSA 
LAVE LABOR has become as integral a part of Mao’s 
China as it is of Stalin’s Russia. Even the Western 
observers most sympathetic to the Peking regime admit 
the number of forced laborers on the mainland of China 
is in the millions. Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Nehru’s 
sister, who last year went on a cultural mission to the 
“People’s Democratic Dictatorship,” stated publicly that 
two million men had been conscripted to work without 
pay on just one of Mao’s new dams. The International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, on the other hand, 
estimates the number of political prisoners alone—under- 
going “thought reform” simultaneous with forced labor 
—as “well above one million.” 

Here on Formosa, the Free China Labor League, an 
ICFTU affiliate, has been gathering information on Red 
China’s forced labor for more than three years. Its 
sources of information are the published statements of 
Communist officials and Communist newspapers, and the 
reports gathered from Formosa and Hong Kong news 
agencies, from FCLL underground workers on the main- 
land, and from escapees. Although its data cannot be 
considered complete (new facts pour in every day), the 
FCLL estimates that, as of now, there are 18 million 
Chinese forced laborers and more than 5,000 special 


es 





How would the Chinese people react to a Nationalist 
assault on the mainland? Is Mao’s regime “progres- 
tive”? The three articles which follow provide clues to 
an understanding of these vital questions. Geraldine 
Fitch is a veteran Far Eastern observer, now a special 
writer for the Newspaper Enterprise Association. Tom 
Brooks, a long-time student of world labor, is on the 
staff of the Transport Workers Union (CIO). William 
Caldwell, a Washington newsman, writes often on China. 
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Free China Labor League map shows mainland slave labor by 
provinces; coast areas have 10 million of the 18 million prisoners. 


slave-camps maintained by the Peking regime. (See map 
for late 1952 breakdown.) 

Most of the forced laborers were picked up on the 
flimsiest of political pretexts; the active anti-Communists 
whom Peking got hold of were, for the most part, slain, 
either publicly or privately. The chief motivation of slave 
labor in China, as in Russia, is economic. It enables Mao 
to build a war machine, to “solve unemployment,” and 
to crack the whip over his still-free laborers. 

As an example of how the slave-labor system operates, 
consider the case of the capital city, Peking, itself. A 
former Communist official, Chen Han-po, described the 
situation there shortly after the Reds took power. In 
his book, Peking Today, he said that at one time there 
were over 100,000 street beggars in the city. Then: 

“One day, the NKVD decided they should do pro- 
ductive work. The entire Peking Armed Police sud- 
denly appeared in every lane and alley, meticulously 
rounded up all the beggars and divided them into two 
groups. The aged and weak were sent to tend horses 
and cattle in Manchurian meadows, the young and 
able-bodied were sent to slave camps in the Yellow 

River district and to the mines around Shanhaikwan.” 

Slave labor built three key railroads for the Commu- 
nists: the Chungking-Chengtu, the Tienshui-Lanchow, and 
the Laiping-Chengnankwan. It has also been responsible 
for most of the Reds’ “progress” in flood conservation. 
Nearly 10 million slave laborers have built and rebuilt 
the dams on the Hwei River, with conditions so bad that 
tens of thousands have died of hunger and exposure. 
Chen Han-po reported that 800 workers tried to escape 
once, but were caught and tortured to death. 

In the border areas between the old provinces of 
Hopei, Honan and Shantung, the Communists have 
created a new province called Pingyuan, a prime center 
of forced labor. Even the Communist People’s Daily News 
reported that laborers in this province, who worked 
from 12 to 18 hours a day, were paid in rice only. From 
other sources, we learn that the average “wage” in such 
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SLAVE LABOR CONTINUED 


a project is about 144 pounds of rice daily, considerably 
less than the slaves in the American South received be- 
fore the Civil War. 

I spoke here on Formosa to an escapee from a Man- 
churian collective farm. The eight members of his family 
in Nuinkiang province had, before Communism, owned 
less than four acres of land among them. When the Com- 
munists instituted their “land reform,” this plot was 
collectivized and its owners turned into state serfs. This 
man told me he originally worked 13 hours a day for 
20 ounces of rice, but then, in 1951, had first to work 
16 hours a day for the same ration, then to contribute a 





third of his rice to “help the state.” Small-scale reyoh 
broke out among the prisoners, but those who participa. 
ed were shipped off to Siberia. A somewhat more serio 
revolt in the Fushun coal mines in 1950, as a protey 
against beatings by a Soviet adviser, resulted in 1% 
workers being shot. 

At a conference of Communist officials held in Dp 
cember 1951, there were 21,595 deaths “in industrid 
accidents” officially reported for the preceding nin 
months. This was reported in Ta Tao News with the fd. 
lowing succinct Communist explanation: “Production js 
war. In a war, there are bound to be heavy casualties.” 





2. The State Farms and ‘Thought Reform’ 


Slave labor is combined with intensive political indoctrination 


By Tom Brooks 


N THE Kungchuan-Tseyang section of the Chungking- 
Chengtu Railroad last year, some 200,000 laborers sol- 
emnly pledged themselves to this code: 


To give up their rest periods to work for 14 hours 
a day; 

To overcome all difficulties, to work under any 
weather conditions, devotedly and perseveringly; 

To labor voluntarily when there is moonlight; 

To urge well-to-do co-laborers to contribute money 
for the purchase of additional implements; 

To refrain from asking for sick leave; to refrain 
from any form of complaint; 

To obey all directives from superiors uncondition- 
ally. 


At first, the code seems like the pledge of fanatics— 
adherents of the Communist regime in China who would 
do anything for Mao Tse-tung. But the 200,000 men and 
women who took the pledge were forced laborers. And, 
according to evidence gathered by the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, the performance, with 
some variations, was repeated throughout Communist 
China. 

A New China News Agency dispatch from Peking re- 
ports that many criminals, “through the process of 
reformation,” are making progress in their “political 
thinking.” Furthermore, the dispatch continues, . “a 
majority of the criminals express themselves as willing to 
labor in order to reform themselves; to make achieve- 
ments .in order to pay for their past crimes; to struggle 
to become new men.” 

The Kwangsi paper, Jih Pao, on January 9, 1952, first 
described the program by which forced-labor camps 
work in China. Briefly, this is: (1) “. . . to point out that 
they [the prisoners] should bow and confess their mis- 
deeds and guilt in the face of the people and that reform 


through labor is their only path”; (2) “. . . to mobilix 
the culprits to criticize and supervise each other and to 
draw up work plans”; (3) “. . . All culprits should k 
forced to work. Those who have shown up well... 
should be praised and passed for lightening of sentence. 
Those who have shown up badly should be criticized and 
heavily punished.” 

State farms are one of the forms concentration camp 
take in China. There are 40 state farms, comprising som 
1,810,000 acres of land. One such farm, Ch’ingho, is 
located along the Peiping-Shanhaikwan Railroad, wit 
some 15,000 acres of land. When it started, in Mard 
1950, the land was barren; today, the expected rice crop 
is 20,000 tons. 

“When they first started to dig canals,” the regim 
reports, “the offenders standing on ice and snow will 
bare feet averaged less than 1.5 sq. decameters. Now they 
can do 5.7... .” But all this “progress” is not realized 
through faith alone. The report continues with the ston 
of “Kuomingtang Army agent Tu Hsin-chin,” who “re 
sisted control measures during the period of refom 
through labor and organized the escape of six crit 
inals.” Tu, the only escapee to be captured, “was se 
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tenced to death, taken to the farm, confronted with a 
mass meeting, and executed on the spot.” 

The lesson is not lost on anyone familiar with the 
ways of the concentration-camp universe. Note that the 
Communists called the mass meeting not only to witness 
the execution but also to pass judgment. This is an essen- 
tial part of “the struggle to become new men.” Ting 
Yao-tsung, a former slave-camp inmate, illustrates this 
“struggle” quite clearly. Ting reports that, on one occa- 
sion, he and a fellow prisoner managed to pick up two 
crows, shot by guards, and with their permission cooked 
them for dinner. Po Kow-king, a fellow prisoner, saw 
them and jokingly remarked, “You are lucky to get a 
better meal for a change.” 

This remark reached the ears of the authorities, who 
considered something seriously wrong with his thinking 
and started an investigation. At a special meeting of the 
prisoners, “suppression” was ordered at the instigation 
of the Communists. Ting reports that, “in the process 
of suppression, Po was finally shot to death in front of 
all the other prisoners especially gathered together to 
witness the execution.” Even this did not satisfy the 
Communists, who wanted to be sure that their “ideolo- 
gical education” got across: “They cut open his stomach 
with a bayonet and tore out his intestines.” And this had 
to be accompanied by “the wild acclamation of the entire 
group.” 

Chou En-lai, Premier of Red China, spelled out the 
Communist program some time ago. In an official report 
to the National Political Consultative Commission on 
October 23, 1951, Chou said: 

“In accordance with the directive of Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung, we decided that, in the meting out of pun- 
ishment, the following principles should be followed. 
To those leading counter-revolutionary elements who 
owe us a debt in blood, who are so bitterly hated by 
the people that they must be executed, who have ser- 
iously hurt the interests of the state, the death sen- 
tence must be imposed and must forthwith be executed. 
To those other elements who deserve the death penalty 
but who do not owe us a debt in blood, who are not 
so bitterly hated by the people, who have hurt the 
national interest but not most seriously, the policy is 
to impose upon them the death sentence, but to post- 
pone its execution for two years, to send them to 
forced labor, and to see how they come out.” 


The Peking People’s Daily had this to say about the 
deferred death sentence: 


“Deferment of two years does not mean immediate 
release after two years. Based upon the accomplish- 
ment during these two years, decision will be made as 
to whether the execution of the death sentence will be 
carried out. If it is found that the work they achieved 
is not satisfactory or that they refuse to reform, they 
tan be executed at any time. Even if they show will- 
ingness to be reformed, their conviction can also be 
commuted to life imprisonment for certain terms.” 
The key to the Communist concentration-camp pro- 


gram is that the prisoners “should bow and confess their 
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misdeeds and guilt in the face of the people” and that 
they should “criticize and supervise each other.” The 
labor of the prisoners is forced, but they must be made 
to “express themselves as willing to labor in order to 
reform.” 

Former slave laborers have testified that “what we 
dreaded most in our prison life was the daily attendance 
at various meetings.” There were the “Hsieh-hsih meet- 
ings, where you had to praise the Communist party and 





se 


DOWNTOWN SHANGHAI: "CLASS STRUGGLE SHARPENED' 


condemn the Kuomintang; the Tan-Pei . . . for con- 
fession and self-criticism; the Chien-tao . . . for mutual 
criticism and finding fault with each other; and the 
Tou-tse . . . for group trial.” 

The techniques of the social scientist for group work 
are used to control the slave laborers. Discussion, in 
order to bring out confessions which are then submitted 
to group criticism, exacts conformity. Group discussion 
carried on to the point of exhaustion (aided by ten to 
fourteen hours of work every day) washes out heresy. 
This process of “brain-washing” is going on all over 
China today—in the slave-labor camps, in the universi- 
ties, wherever men and women gather together. 

How are forced laborers recruited? A penetrating 
sidelight is the comment in the official Moscow publica- 
tion Soviet State and Law, by Candidate of Juristic 
Science V. F. Kivichenko: 


“In this connection, Article 16 of the Statute on the 
Punishment of Counter-revolutionaries in the Chinese 
People’s Republic . . . rules that persons who, for 
counter-revolutionary purposes, commit other crimes 
not covered by the statute are subject to punishment 
applicable to the most similar of the crimes envisaged 
by the statute. 

“The situation is complicated and the class struggle 
is sharpened by the special norm (Article 19) in this 
statute which admits anonymous reports by any person 
in the People’s Government on counter-revolutionary 
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SLAVE LABOR CONTINUED 


crimes, provided there are no false accusations based 
on personal grounds.” 


In other words, there is no law. Men are sentenced to 
forced labor on anonymous charges and penalized for 
crimes not on the statute books. The counter-revolution- 
ary class—so-called “bandits, rascals, secret agents, re- 
actionary parties or groups, and reactionary associations 
and clans”—must go. As Public Security Minister Lo 
Yui-ch’ing (the head of the Chinese MVD) stated in the 
Peking paper Jen Min Jin Pao, “the subjection of coun- 
ter-revolutionaries to forced labor is an indispensable 
means for the liquidation of the counter-revolutionary 


mh..." 


The extent of forced labor is hard to gauge precisely. 





Actually, treatment varies little between those who are 
conscripts and work for no pay and yet are nominally 
free laborers; those who are forced to work for the state 
for food and board, pitiful though it be; and those who 
work in the “reformation-through-labor” program. Thus, 
it is difficult to say where slavery begins and where it 
ends. 

But forced labor is used today to dredge China’s rivers, 
build her dams and irrigation projects, expand coal min- 
ing, build and repair military lines of communication 
and railroads, It is as much the key to Mao’s “New De. 
mocracy” as it has been to Stalin’s Five-Year Plans. It 
is also the indispensable basis for Mao’s aggressions in 
Korea and elsewhere. 





The Formosan Land Reform 


Tenant farmers will soon own outright 70 per cent of private land 


By William Caldwell 


ORMOSA’S LAND REFORM entered its third and most 

decisive stage this month with the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment’s decision to buy some 450,000 acres of land 
from large landowners for resale to tenant farmers. These 
acres comprise about 70 per cent of the tenant land on 
Formosa. 

The landowners will be paid half in bonds and half in 
shares of Government industrial enterprises, now ear- 
marked for private ownership. As a result of this pro- 
gram, the social structure of the island will be radically 
shifted. Where previously industry had been a Govern- 
ment monopoly and agriculture dominated by large hold- 
ers. industry will be “mixed” and agriculture based pri- 
marily on the small peasant proprietor. Officials of the 
Nationalist Government believe such a program would 
have widespread appeal to the people on the mainland of 
China and would, if introduced in the event of a Na- 
tionalist return to the mainland, insure a stable social 
structure there. 

The present program follows two other key steps in 
Formosan land reform. First, rents of tenant farmers 
were limited to a maximum of 37.5 per cent of the an- 
nual crop yield. This enabled tenant farmers to boost 
their income by almost a third. The next step, taken in 
1951, was the sale of public lands to tenant farmers. 
During 1951 and 1952, a total of 96,906 tenant farmers 
took advantage of this sale, buying more than 115,000 
acres of public land; this part of the program is still in 
operation, with new Government acreage made available 
to the tenant farmers. 

Under the newest program, some 300,000 farmers are 
expected to become proprietors. They will pay, alto- 


gether, the equivalent of 2.5 times the yield of their an- 
nual main crop, to be paid in ten yearly instalments. 
The program received high praise from Dr. Hubert 6G. 
Schenck, chief of the Mutual Security Agency mission in 
Formosa, as a model for free peoples everywhere. Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas was also highly impressed. 


BRINGING CAPITAL TO INDUSTRY 


In addition to providing a broad base for agricultural 
holdings, the latest step will stimulate the flow of capital 
from land to industry. Landowners with more than 7.5 
acres of paddy field or 15 acres of dry land will be per- 
mitted to sell the surplus to the Government for resale 
under the reform program. In return, half their pay- 
ment will be in shares of the following Formosa indus- 
tries: fertilizer, paper and pulp, cement, forestry, caustic 
soda, mining, machinery and shipbuilding. The Formosa 
Sugar Corporation and Power Corporation may also be 
handed over to private enterprise if the land reform 
program is successful. 

American observers agree that this land program com- 
pares favorably with any in Asia, including the miracu- 
lous reform in Japan under MacArthur. A comparable 
program in Nehru’s India, it is agreed, could halt Com- 
munism in its tracks there if instituted quickly enough. 
In any event, the shocking contrast between the demo- 
cratic land reform on Formosa and the slave labor 
instituted on the mainland by Mao’s supposed “agrarian 
reformers” invests the Chinese scene with new political 
dimensions. Aneurin Bevan in London spoke of action 
against the Chinese Communists as “counter-revolution- 
ary”; the peasants of China and Formosa would um 
doubtedly view the Communist Pharaohs as the counter- 
revolutionaries. 
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By Richard L. Walker 


Allied Unity in the Pacific 





; In response to wide demand 
for a Pacific Pact, the ANZUS 
agreement was concluded as 
the last act in the Far East- 
ern policy of Dean Acheson 
(left). The relation of this 
pact to our future strategy 
' in Asia is discussed below. 
} Richard L. Walker, of the 
Far Eastern History Depart- 
ment at Yale, served with 
U.S. armed forces in the Pa- 
cific during World War II. 





RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S Inaugural Address stressed 
Di. need for regional groupings “the world over” 
to meet the menace of Communist imperialism. Many 
Asian leaders, however, are bound to remain somewhat 
skeptical about United States intentions until deeds take 
the place of words. They will recall that Dean Acheson 
talked in very similar terms in Denver last August 2, 
and then only five days later joined with the Foreign 
Ministers of Australia and New Zealand in issuing a 
statement which seemed to move in the opposite direction. 

The heat of the political campaign here permitted the 
ANZUS (Australia, New Zealand and United States) 
Conference in Honolulu to pass almost unnoticed on the 
American scene, but in Asia the furor it stirred up has 
sill not died down. The meeting may well constitute one 
of our most serious recent blunders in foreign policy. 
One American diplomat stationed in Asia felt that “the 
whole business could not have been better designed to 
hurt the United States if Stalin himself had planned 
it.” There were few indeed who recognized the serious 
overtones of the Honolulu Conference. A notable ex- 
ception was THE New Leaver (see the editorial of 
August 18, 1952). 

Governor Dewey and others had urged that we take 
the leadership in forming, within the framework of the 
UN, “a total Pacific treaty of mutual defense.” The 
ANZUS meeting, a solemnization of the three-power San 
Francisco Treaty of September 1951, flagrantly ignored 
that advice. The Foreign Ministers who formed the Pacific 
Council met to discuss “every single problem of the 
Pacific.” Yet many Pacific nations deeply involved in 
those problems were neither invited nor consulted. The 
implications of the ANZUS Conference need to be 
Weighed carefully. 
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A Pacific Pact still has top priority; 
last year's ANZUS agreement was 
worse than a poor substitute — it was 


a studied rebuff to most Asians 


In the first place, the meeting constituted a gratuitous 
slap in the face to the many new nations of the Pacific 
and Southeast Asian areas. They could not but take a 
dim view of a meeting of the three Pacific powers with 
the most exclusionist policies toward Asian peoples, to 
decide how to defend Asia against Communism. In the 
eyes of many Asians, the meaning was clear; it was a 
reassertion of the old “white man’s burden.” One Hong 
Kong newspaper put it this way: 

“The Western Powers are now, as ever, anxious to 
exercise the privilege of running the Oriental world. 
To call a conference a Pacific conference when it was 
not attended by the majority of the Pacific nations 
was to commit self-deception; and to call a Pacific 
conference for the purpose of fighting Communism 
and Communists without the participation of the very 
countries which have had to bear the brunt of defense, 
and which may yet face the Communists first, is to 
ignore facts and defy logic.” 

Now, of course, it is quite true that, as far as 
the ANZUS Conference was concerned, some of the post- 
war independent states, such as Indonesia, would prob- 
ably not have attended even if invited. Their “neutral- 
ist” foreign policy would have precluded attendance. But 
the failure to extend the invitation still caused resent- 
ment, and reinforced their convictions that their neu- 
tralism is justified. In the Philippines, despite the 
Mutual Defense Treaty with the United States, the re- 
action was especially bitter. One educator wondered: 
“What difference does the color of a skin make? What 
can two million New Zealanders contribute that twenty 
million Filipinos cannot?” 

In the second place, the ANZUS meeting gave Com- 
munists and anti-United States leaders a real propaganda 
weapon in the Pacific area. This area, of course, is most 
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sensitive to propaganda about color and colonialism; 
and in the eyes of many Asians, those were the very 
issues involved. When combined with other aspects of 
the behavior of Americans in the Pacific, such as their 
high living and condescending attitude, the ANZUS meet- 
ing lent an aura of accuracy to Communist charges of 
a new imperial era under U.S. leadership. 
In the Philippines, Senator Jose P. Laurel has stated: 
“In its purest significance, the ANZUS Pact is but 

a modern version of prewar colonialism, with the fate 

of Asia’s millions and her fabulous resources being 

decided in the conference rooms of the Western For- 
eign Ministers.” 

Laurel’s Nacionalista party has made ANZUS a major 
political issue, President Quirino, in a fireside chat with 
the Filipinos, admitted that “what really transpired in 
the Honolulu conference is still a matter of speculation”; 
this, despite a former statement that he was being kept 
fully informed on developments. It sounded rather lame 
to the Filipinos, and the Nacionalistas seized the oppor- 
tunity to depict the President as an apologist for colonial- 
ism and the racial attitudes of the ANZUS powers. 

It is indeed unfortunate that we should have stirred 
up a violent controversy regarding our intentions in an 
area where we desire agreement and understanding 
among all non-Communist parties. Surely there were 
methods for consultation with the two Pacific Dominions 
which would not have insulted Asian national pride. 

These two implications of the ANZUS Conference are 
tragic enough and have received at least a little comment, 
but there is another implication which is far more ser- 
ious and seems to have escaped notice. A parallel case 
points up this seriousness. 

During the last election campaign, Acheson’s famous 
Press Club speech of January 12, 1950, renouncing de- 
fense of Korea and Formosa, became an important issue. 
The Democrats supported it by pointing out that the 
Secretary of State had made reference to some sort of 
United Nations action and, therefore, had not excluded 
Formosa and Korea. The Republicans countered by ask- 
ing how Mr. Acheson could have known, in January, 
that the Russians would be boycotting the Security Coun- 
cil in June. That such an important pronouncement was 
so ambiguous as to enable Stalin to construe it as an open 
invitation to attack Korea made it a first-class blunder. 

In a similar manner, the ANZUS meeting can prove 
to be a major strategic blunder. Whether correctly or 
not, the Kremlin can, by the same type of reasoning it 
used for its Korean adventure, decide that a more con- 
centrated move into the mainland of Southeast Asia is 
called for. It can feel that the ANZUS Conference, and 
its resultant communiqué, constitute our announcement 
that we are drawing our circle of security outside the 
mainland of Southeast Asia. The Nacionalistas have 
charged that a “final defense line in the Pacific may have 
been drawn, excluding the Philippines.” The Hong Kong 
Standard stated that “to discuss Pacific defense with 





only Australia and New Zealand and without the Philip. 
pines—President Quirino’s opinion to the contrary not- 
withstanding—Free China, Japan, Korea and Southeast 
Asia, is to give rise to the wrong impression that the 
United States and its two other allies are ready not only 
to abandon Southeast Asia . . . but also abandon the 
whole oceanic chain of defense stretching from Korea 
to the Philippines.” There is little to discourage Stalin 
and Mao from drawing the same conclusion. 

This is especially true in the light of the joint state. 
ment after the Honolulu meeting, which said that “it 
would be premature at this early stage of its [ANZUS’s] 
development to establish relationships with other states 
or regional organizations.” Yet most of the excluded 
nations are actually fighting Communism today. What, 
they must wonder, is premature? They fear, rather, that 
it is rapidly becoming too late. 

The exclusion of the aforementioned Asian nations from 
a regional organization and from a conference dealing 
with the defense of their own area expressed a lack of 
confidence in them at the very moment they most need 
an expression of our faith. It likewise smacked of a lack 
of confidence in our own abilities which was surely pleas. 
ing to the Soviet leaders. Stalin knows that the Korean 
War has created respect for, as well as fear of, Commu- 
nist power in future possible target areas such as Burma 
and Thailand. He likewise can gamble on the assumption 
that the Korean War has done much to sap the United 
States of a willingness to fight for small countries whose 
people we little understand. How many Americans, for 
example, would support another Korean-type venture in 
Burma? The Burmese, in fact, would probably fear an- 
other Korean-type rescue. What will it avail us to say 
we did not intend to insult the Asians or to try to 
mollify them? What good will it be to say, after a strong 
Communist drive is launched, that we did not intend to 
exclude them from our zone of mutual security? 

There is, indeed, a need for the regional groupings 
which General Eisenhower referred to in his Inaugural 
Address; but unless we, as the leading free nation of the 
world, are willing to assume a leadership in treating the 
new nations of Eastern and Southeast Asia as equals, 
we will not be able to achieve the real Pacific Pact we 
desire, nor can we hope to counter Communist propé 
ganda. Unless we are willing to express faith in those 
people who are already fighting Communism, we cannot 
expect them to maintain the confidence required for com 
tinued resistance. The formation of an exclusionist Pacific 
Council under ANZUS was a step in the wrong direction: 
it was a move to monopolize defeatism, bitterness and 
resentment, and may invite future attacks. Unless we are 
ready to rectify this mistake and recognize that, for the 
purpose of preserving their freedom, the national pride 
and aspirations of the Asians count most, we can look 
forward to the gloomy prospect of further Communist 
attacks and victories in Asia. 
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TOWN NEAR PARALLEL 38: AFTER THREE YEARS, FIGHTING GOES ON 


ONTAINMENT Must Go 


HE OBJECTIVES of the policy of containment may be 

listed as the following: containment itself, in the 
literal territorial sense; containment in the more general 
nse of holding back any extension of Soviet or Com- 
munist power; building situations of strength in the 
nse of improving socio-economic conditions; building 
nilitary strength; the internal weakening of the Soviet 
Union; setting a good democratic example and inform- 
ng the world thereof. If we use these objectives as our 
tandard of assessment, what are the net results of the 
containment program ? 

A. In Western Europe, the territorial line has been 
held. 

Yugoslavia, still under Communist control, has seceded 
fom the Soviet sphere. Though this action represents a 
weakening of Soviet power and thus a relative improve- 
nent in the positions of the non-Communist world, it 
lid not occur as a result of the policy of containment, 
ind is therefore irrelevant to an assessment of the re- 
uults of that policy. 

From the territorial point of view, the great shift 
‘ince 1947 has been in the Far East. There the policy 
f containment proved unable to hinder the extension of 
le Soviet sphere over the whole of mainland China and 
Tibet. A bitter struggle continues in the attempt to check 
luther advance into South Korea and Southeast Asia. 

B. There are several nations outside the recognized 
‘oviet sphere where Soviet-directed Communist power, 
thile not in control of the central government, is estab- 
lthed within certain sub-territories and there exercises 
te facto sovereignty. 

From the point of view of containment, these situations 
te leaks in the dike which are capable of very rapid en- 

ement. They are analogous to “the Yenan way.” In 
(hina, the Communists managed to set up jurisdiction 
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Formosa was “neutralized,” Manchurian bases became a 
“privileged sanctuary,” and the Thirty-eighth Parallel 
became sacrosanct as a result of the Truman Admin- 
istration’s global theory of “containment.” This theory 
must be examined whole before it is either accepted or 
rejected piecemeal; below is a cogent summary of con- 
tainment’s results in the six years it has guided U.S. 
policy. James Burnham is the author of Struggle for the 
World and The Coming Defeat of Communism. This 
article is adapted from his new book, Containment or 
Liberation?, to be issued by John Day on February 26. 





over a section of the country, at first relatively small. 
This section, under “the Yenan government,” served first 
as a fulcrum for operating in the nation as a whole, and 
then, when opportunity arose, as a base from which the 
rapid subjugation of the entire nation could be achieved. 
These neo-Yenans exist conspicuously today in South- 
east Asia—in Burma, Malaya and Indo-China. They 
exist also, at one or another stage of development, in 
India, Nepal, the Philippines, Indonesia, Guatemala, and 
perhaps in several of the Arab countries. In one or two 
of these cases, the Communist position may be weaker 
today than at containment’s inauguration in 1947. In 
others, including the two (Indo-China and India) which 
are strategically the most important in the present phase 
of the world struggle, the Communist hold has hardened. 
These Yenan situations offer a challenge to the policy 
of containment more direct than anything except an open 
advance by the Soviet Army. The fact that they do exist, 
and have in critical cases been aggravated since 1947, 
is a large debit in the account book of containment. 
C. The policy of containment has not succeeded in 
building any major “situxtion of (socio-economic) 
strength.” 
Several South and Central American countries are in 
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CONTAINMENT  cossisce 
comparatively good shape, probably better than in 1947 
and better than normal. This cannot be attributed to the 
policy of containment, under which virtually nothing 
has been done for South and Central America.* Swit- 
zerland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Ceylon, 
Australia, New Zealand are reasonably healthy. Switzer- 
land and Sweden are outside the active containment 
scheme (neither is a member of NATO), and:all of these 
small nations together do not weigh very much in the 
world balance. Canada is, of course, healthy and steadily 
stronger, but the population is still small, and in any case 
she must, from a strategic and economic point of view, 
be considered part of the United States. 

The policy of containment was first of all oriented on 
the three major nations of free Europe: Britain, France 
and Italy. In spite of about $15 billion that have been 
poured into them since the war period ended, none of 
their principal economic, social, fiscal or moral problems 
has been solved, and several of their key difficulties have 
become more grave since 1947. The exchange crises 
recur. the franc still wavers, Italian unemployment and 
mass misery persist, Aneurin Bevan’s anti-Americanism 
and pro-appeasement expand, the Communist hold on the 
Continental trade unions is unbroken, the Communist 
vote is maintained, England’s austerity diet is unsweet- 
ened, neutralism flourishes, French housing continues 
to crumble. 

The newly independent nation of India has yearly 
famines, clasps hands with Communist Peking and flirts 
with Moscow, vents its economic frustrations in squabbles 
over Kashmir and metaphysical lectures to the world at 
large. and expresses the acuteness of its social crisis by 
Communist successes in general elections. India, far 
from being a situation of strength helping to counter 
Soviet pressure, is a liability, one more drain on the 
available and not infinite resources. 

Since 1947, pointed by events in Iran, Egypt, Tunisia 
and Morocco, there has been a severe decline of Western 
standing in the Arab world. Though this has not been 
solely the result of Communist pressure, I am inclined 
to believe that hidden Communist strategy has had more 
to do with it than is generally recognized. Whatever the 
exact cause of the Arab troubles, they deprive the non- 
Communist world of needed assets and open up another 
breach to easy Soviet penetration. In the Arab world 
also, the policy of containment has not merely failed 
to build situations of positive strength but has not even 
contained. 

The only major nations which, since 1947, have notice- 
ably increased their socio-economic strength are the de- 
feated powers of the Second World War, Germany and 
Japan. It will be a joke on history’s part if the salvation 
of mankind from total Soviet conquest depends, in the 


* The prosperity of Uruguay, for example, is actually an expression of the 
failure of containment. It rests largely on the flight of nervous capital from 
Western Europe. 
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end, on Germany and Japan. It will also be a melancholy 
indictment of the policy of unconditional surrender and 
national annihilation that was attempted toward them, 
Fortunately, perhaps, Japan and Germany were not an. 
nihilated, and the Pentagon seems to think that they 
may come in handy. 

In spite of their considerable recovery, neither Japan 
nor Western Germany is yet a situation of (anti-Soviet) 
strength, Neither one has a regular armed force or fune. 
tioning armament industry, and these are not built in a 
day. Both operated until 1952 under the artificial Occupa. 
tion economy, and are starting on their own deprived of 
many of the resources, people and space on which their 
prewar strength had been organized. Both are subject 
externally and internally to a variety of tensions and 
confficts. Neither is politically stable, and both need 
trade with what is now the Soviet sphere. Both, more- 
over, are painful allies for many of their former enemies. 

D. Since 1947, the one marked increase in non-Soviet 
military strength has been in the case of the United States 
itself. 

Even at the relatively slow pace of rearmament, this 
increase has been formidable. The growing military 
might of the United States is a factor of the greatest 
world significance. 

American military strength is not specifically an 
achievement of the policy of containment. The serious- 
ness of the Soviet danger has been recognized for some 
years by nearly everyone in the United States, whether 
or not they agreed with the ideas of containment. No 
substantial group has opposed rearmament and remobil- 
ization. As a matter of fact, the pace of rearmament 
would have been faster under certain of the alternative 
policies. 

Apart from the United States, the increase in the mili- 
tary strength of the non-Communist nations has been 
minor. Available forces are probably readier for combat, 
but the actual expansion has been small. At the end of 
1952, the Soviet-directed Polish Army was larger than 
the army of any non-Communist nation except the United 
States. 

There has been a bit of fakery about NATO. On paper, 
the NATO army is an impressive outfit, but it is a long 
way from tables of organization to troops in the field ot 
planes ready for combat on an airstrip. The NATO no 
tion seems to be that a fighting force can be built out of 
public relations. After every NATO conference, com 
muniqués are issued to advise the world that new and 
greater goals were set, swarms of combat divisions and 
coveys of new air squadrons scheduled for the end of 
whatever year it is, and so on. After a few weeks, tt 
comes out that what chiefly happened was another ro 
of squabbles over staff titles, disputes about the propriety 
of Germans, Spaniards and Turks dying for freedom. 
and the creation of a new layer of high-echelon com 
mittees. 
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E. The policy of containment anticipates and predicts 
the progressive internal weakening of the Soviet system 
by the combined effect of its own evil nature and the 
free world’s good example. 

The Soviet Empire does have many weaknesses, but 
judged relatively it is internally stronger, less weak, 
than when containment began in 1947. The policy of 
containment has had, in fact, exactly the relation to 
Soviet internal development that follows logically from 
its principles. Containment has granted the Communist 
leadership an undisturbed internal hand. Disregarding 
Kennan’s exhortation to repent of their dictatorial sins, 
the Communists have not too unnaturally used their time 
to shore up their walls. 

An ideological purge and party reorganization have 
diminated many of the cracks which were sprung in the 
party apparatus during and just after the war. Arma- 
ment industry has been enlarged, and reconstruction of 
war-damaged areas carried through without interference. 
Atomic capability has apparently been achieved. The 
prestige of the leadership has been fortified by its demon- 
strated ability to keep the world initiative and by the 
great victory in China. 

By renouncing offensive action, containment abandons 
the satellite nations to Moscow. This implication of con- 
tainment, which does not escape the Kremlin or the 
peoples of the satellite nations, helps create a political 
climate favorable to the consolidation of Moscow’s con- 
trol over the satellites and their integration into the 
Soviet system. Though this process is far from complete, 
there are two rather ominous signs of Moscow’s growing 
confidence. At the end of the war, Moscow shipped 
machines and factories from both East (Manchuria) and 
West (Eastern Europe) into the Soviet interior. After 
1950, this transfer was not only stopped but reversed. 
Especially in Manchuria, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
East Germany, a program of industrial expansion was 
set into motion. Along parallel lines, several of the 
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satellite armies, reduced to nominal size immediately 
after the war, began in 1950 to build up again. 

F. According to the policy of containment, the United 
States was to set a good example which would be com- 
municated by radio and other media in a great “cam- 
paign of truth.” 

Either the example or the communication seems to 
have been lacking. There is no real evidence that Amer- 
ican propaganda is accomplishing much inside the Soviet 
sphere, except possibly in one or two of the satellites 
(in particular, Czechoslovakia and East Germany). As 
for the non-Soviet world, anti-Americanism is probably 
at a new height, and is certainly more widespread and 
more acute than in 1947. 

One example speaks eloquently. In France, after more 
than $5 billion in grants since the war, not to speak of 
two rescues from foreign conquest in a generation, there 
is not a single newspaper or magazine with an editorial 
policy that is pro-American or even consistently friendly 
to America. This vacuum is really amazing. In France, 
the United States apparently cannot even buy or bribe a 
paper to be friendly, though buying papers and editors 
is a custom not unheard of in that country. 

This review of containment’s record has been made 
in the light of containment’s own objectives. We discover 
that, even if we accept these objectives as legitimate, the 
policy of containment has not in practice been able to 
advance them. They are, in fact, further away than when 
the attempt at containment started. 

Political leaders who are in power always incline to 
the view that there is no use raking over the coals of the 
past. One may sympathize with this injunction if the 
poking into the past is only the maneuver of an opposi- 
tion designed to tarnish a reputation or gain a cheap 
factional advantage. There are pasts and pasts, how- 
ever. Some of them are dead, and should be thoroughly 
buried, to be exhumed only by disinterested historians 
under suitable scientific auspices. Other pasts, whether 
we like it or not, continue to live actively through the 
present and into the future. To review the record of con- 
tainment is not to perform an autopsy but to diagnose 
the condition of a still breathing organism. 

If the policy of containment is wrong, the error is 
large. What is at stake is quite literally our possessions, 
our freedom, and for very many of us our lives. And 
it is wrong. The evidence proves that it is wrong. Ex- 
pressed in the crudest terms, we are just not getting 
enough for our time and money. Let me at once add 
that I do not criticize the amount of time and money 
that have been spent, though that amount is vast. We 
seek a prize that could hardly be cheap. The difficulty 
is not the money but the fact that we are not getting 
anything for it. 

Because the policy of containment is wrong, and has 
been proved wrong by history and experience, it is time 
to change it. 
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KONRAD ADENAUER: A NEW HAVEN 


Germany Ten Years 


After Stalingrad 


By David J. Dallin 


Although nationalist trends are strong, the danger 


of a Nazi revival seems slight at this time 





ADOLF HITLER: AN OLD CURSE 





Bony 


— WINTER marks the passage 
of a decade since the Battle of 


Stalingrad. Ten years ago, Hitler; 
domain extended from the Pyrenex 
to the Caucasus; German cities had 
not yet been wrecked by pulverizing 
air attacks; the gas chambers wer 
working day and night, snuffing ow 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
Jews and other Nazi victims. Ref. 
ugees from the Hitler terror were 
streaming into Allied and neutral 
countries in a steady flow. 

Today—little more than a brie 
instant in history later—the situation 
is altogether different. Germany is 
now the haven for fugitives from po. 
litical terror. Every day, refugee 
from East Germany and the satellites 
cross into the Bonn Republic. For 
persecuted Jews and dissenting Con. 
munists, as well as for the great mas 
of anti-Communist escapees, West 
Germany means safety. For the Wes: 
ern world, Germany has become the 
front line in the battle against Sovie 
aggression. 

The upheaval of the last decade has 
been so great, however, that many 
have failed to digest its profound 
meaning. We often prefer to cling to 
the old anti-German stereotypes, ac: 
cording to which every German is 
necessarily a Nazi. It is only after 
on-the-spot observation that one 
realizes how far our thinking lag 
behind events and how the dead hand 
of the past paralyzes us today. 

A typical relapse into old-fash 
ioned anti-Germanism accompanied 
the recent widely-publicized arrest of 
seven “leading Nazis” by the British 
authorities in Germany. Back in 
America, the public doubtless 4 
sumed that an extremely serious 
“Nazi plot” had been uncovered and 
that the British High Commissioner, 
Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, was to be con- 
gratulated for saving the world from 
a new onslaught of Hitlerism. 

As a matter of fact, the whol 
affair was extremely trivial, and Kirk 
patrick’s action will not serve to & 
hance British prestige in Europe. The 
heaps of documents in British hands 
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show, to be sure, that former Nazis 
have maintained “circles” and car- 
ried on correspondence with old 
friends. But much of this consisted 
in exploiting connections in Spain, 
Egypt and elsewhere for trade pur- 
poses (Egyptian Premier Mohammed 
Naguib lived in Germany as an “ex- 
change officer” during the Nazi era) ; 
and, in fact, the notion is already be- 
ing spread in fellow-traveling circles 
that the British were merely seeking 
to eliminate German commercial 
rivals. 

“Neo-Nazism” is the current term. 
How strong is neo-Nazism today? It 
unquestionably exists as a residual 
carryover from the old Nazi days. 
But will it be able to expand and 
ultimately seize power in the next 
several decades? I put this question 
to a large number of people, and 
found that, despite political differ- 
ences, their verdict was unanimous. 

It was perhaps natural that most 
adherents of Chancellor Konrad Ad- 
enauer’s Christian Democratic Union 
should view the Nazi danger as non- 
existent. But I also interviewed non- 
Communist leftists, who were violent- 
ly opposed to the Adenauer regime, 
which they accused of employing too 
many former Nazis and even of being 
too “inclined toward Americanism.” 
Their answer was no different: 

“Hitlerism is dead. If a nationalist 
regime should one day emerge, it 
will not follow the Nazi pattern.” 

I talked to one of the younger left- 
wing Social Democratic leaders, a 
dynamic man with a _ promising 
future; to the politically sophisticated 
editor of a Berlin newspaper; to Ger- 
man leaders who had lived abroad 
for years and well understood the 
Vital import of the issue I was rais- 
ing. Not one regarded a Nazi revival 
as possible. They agreed that con- 
tinued partition of Germany encour- 
aged the growth of nationalist senti- 
ment, but that dictatorial and racist 
thinking would not accompany it. 

In marked contrast to this general 
view are the statements of the U.S. 
Reaction Analysis Staff in Bonn. This 
agency’s task is to analyze political 
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and social trends in Germany to aid 
in formulating American policy, and 
it has been conducting public-opin- 
ion polls for a number of years. It 
has a considerable staff and substan- 
tial funds at its disposal; though its 
reports are not published, certain 
findings have been quoted in the 
press from time to time. 

Unfortunately, the Reaction An- 
alysis Staff has not always done an 
objective, unbiased job, and the con- 
clusions drawn from its polls have 
sometimes tended to support outdated 
theories. As seen through its eyes, 
the German people seem to be 50 per 
cent pro-Nazi, overwhelmingly anti- 
Semitic, etc. These conclusions are 
arrived at on the basis of involved, 
vague, highly “iffy” questions, which 
even an educated person would find 
it difficult to answer. For example, 
people are asked: “What would you 
do if a Nazi party should try to as- 
sume power in Germany?” And those 
opposed to a Nazi revival are asked: 
“Would you do everything you could 
to prevent it?” 

The most recent survey also dealt 
with public attitudes toward the resti- 
tution agreement between West Ger- 
many and Israel. This agreement has 
been approved by virtually all politi- 
cal groups, which is surely indicative 
of an improved state of public opin- 
ion. The Reaction Analysis Staff, 
however, proceeded by the use of a 
number of complicated questions to 
arrive at the conclusion that only a 
small minority of Germans supported 
the agreement for moral reasons, 
while anti-Semitism was widespread. 
How fallacious this is can be seen 
from the fact that the Catholic 
clergy, as well as the Social Demo- 
cratic and trade-union leadership, 
which together influence at least 70 
per cent of all Germans, have firmly 
supported Jewish restitution as an 
act of justice. 

Of course, we don’t need public- 
opinion polls to tell us that thou- 
sands and thousands of Germans 
still adhere to the old Nazi beliefs. 
There are many fanatics or just 
crackpots who will never learn. And 


there are thousands of former Ge- 
stapo men, concentration-camp mur- 
derers, released war criminals and 
former high Nazi officials who, until 
the day they die, will never cease to 
dream of the golden Nazi era. It is 
not difficult to find these pro-Nazis 
in every city in West Germany. 

But do they represent remnants of 
the past or portents of the future? 
Is their devotion to National So- 
cialism a dynamic force or no more 
than an habitual reflex? Surely, in 
answering questions like these, the 
political intuition of trained ob- 
servers is more to be relied on than 
bureaucratically conducted public- 
opinion polls. 

The startling and misleading find- 
ings of the Reaction Analysis Staff 
were revealed in the New York Times 
of January 18 in a dispatch by Drew 
Middleton, whose reporting I had 
long before heard criticized as vio- 
lently anti-German and not always 
objective. The Times is more than a 
newspaper; it is an American institu- 
tion which enjoys the reputation here 
in Germany of the best-informed and 
-balanced press organ in the world, 
and hence has a tremendous poten- 
tial for good or evil. A few years 
ago, Max Brauer, Socialist Mayor of 
Hamburg and one of America’s best 
friends in Germany, took the oppor- 
tunity during a visit to New York to 
discuss this problem with Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, publisher of the 
Times, and some of his closest as- 
sistants. Some of those present at the 
time agreed with Mr. Brauer, but 
little has changed since in the qual- 
ity of Times reporting on Germany. 

Today, one of Stalin’s prime ob- 
jectives in Europe is to block the 
creation of a European army and the 
inclusion of Germany in the Western 
defense alliance. Depicting Germany 
as irretrievably and _ incorrigibly 
Nazi is one of the methods used by 
his agents to secure that objective. 
All the more reason, therefore, that 
we in the free world should check 
our facts and our conclusions care- 
fully before passing judgment on the 
danger of a Nazi revival. 








A famous economist shows how recessions 


can successfully be halted in time 


We Can Stop 
DEPRESSION 


By Eugene V. Rostow 


HE ARTICLES by W. S. Woytinsky and Seymour E. 

Harris in THe New Leaver [December 1, 8 and 22, 
1952] on the risks of a depression in the near future 
cross swords only at the higher levels of trade-cycle 
theory. Mr. Woytinsky seems to be convinced that mod- 
ern capitalism has somehow gained a capacity which, 
for all its accomplishments, it has never had before— 
the capacity to stay at or near boom levels of employment 
without outside assistance. And Mr. Harris shows strong 


‘ 


surviving traces of the “stagnationist” heresy of the 
Thirties, for he appears to believe that, without the prop 
of expanding Government expenditure, the economy will 
go into a dizzy tailspin. 

I disagree with both Mr. Woytinsky and Mr. Harris, 
at least in their analysis of the economic problems ahead. 

Both articles examine two questions: (1) What will 
happen when and if the present program of mobilization 
reaches a peak late this year, and starts to fall slowly 
toward its expected plateur level of permanent military 
spending, which is now scheduled to begin late in 1955? 
(2) What would happen if, by happy chance, the Gov- 
ernment could afford a drastic cut in military spending? 

Mr. Woytinsky brushes the first problem aside as 
hardly worth worrying about. In his view, the economy 
will absorb the projected leveling-off of the present 
defense program without a pause. He is equally sanguine 
about what would happen if some miracle restored peace 





In the third contribution to a symposium on whether or 
not a depression is coming, Eugene V. Rostow takes 
issue with two eminent colleagues who have appeared 
here. He believes that there may be a “downturn” but 
that we can prevent a depression. Professor Rostow, of 
the Yale Graduate Faculty of Economics, was a special 
assistant on the UN Economic Commission for Europe. 
John M. Clark will contribute to the discussion next. 











“Poverty is still the chief economic and social prob- 
lem facing all countries, including the United States.” 


in the world, The economy, he contends, could overcome 
the impact gf a $40-billion cut in defense spending with 
less than the minor frictional difficulties which were met 
so easily in 1946 and 1947. Apparently, both these re 
actions would be brought about, according to Mr. 
Woytinsky, by “the economic system itself, the economic 
genius of the nation,” without much, if any, aid from 
Government policy. 

Mr. Harris, on the other hand, anxiously considering 
the 50-60-per-cent expansion of real plant since 1945, 
is convinced that there will be a major decline in private 
spending in 1953 or 1954, unless the war is extended. 
Any falling off, however slight, in the level of Govern- 
ment spending will, he believes, induce a far-reaching 
drop in private spending, both for consumers’ and pro- 
ducers’ goods. The fall in private spending will be so 
profound that it would be impervious even to a Govern- 
ment deficit of $10-20 billions a year, produced by tax 
reductions. A deficit engineered by tax cuts would leave 
ample supplies of money in the hands of the public, he 
admits. But Mr. Harris believes that a large fraction of 
such funds would be hoarded, thus intensifying the de 
pression. He is correspondingly certain that the com- 
plete end of the present military program would set off 
an economic collapse that could be met only by an ener- 
getic increase not only in the Federal deficit, but in actual 
governmental spending as well. 

I agree with Mr. Woytinsky that a depression of any 
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magnitude is unlikely, and that the markets of the Amer- 
ican economy are for the most part extremely resilient in 
their response to the changing pressures they have met 
during the last decade and are likely to confront in the 
foreseeable future. But I disagree with Mr. Woytinsky 
in one fundamental regard. He seems to believe that for 
the next decade or two, at any rate, Government pro- 
grams to maintain and stabilize high levels of employ- 
ment are almost irrelevant. I read his article as con- 
tending that the economy will maintain itself on “na- 
tional élan,” backed by huge pools of money owned by 
individuals and corporations, and waiting to be spent. 
Businessmen never had a more confident élan than in 
1929: savings were then high, and credit was widely 
available. The Depression came nonetheless, because the 
Government took entirely insufficient action to offset the 
decline in private investment spending which followed 
the collapse of the Stock Market and the liquidation of 
the banking system. 

I believe, with Mr. Woytinsky, that the United States 
has and will probably continue to have a full-employ- 
ment economy. My reason for this conclusion, however, 
is that the system of public law is now generally ade- 
quate, as it was not in 1929, to compensate for the great 
changes in the aggregate level of private spending which 
are inevitable, and desirable, in a free-market economy. 
Indeed, the serious risk is that the Government has be- 
come so prompt and effective a compensating factor in 
the economy that, along with sustained employment, we 
are likely to have far more inflation of prices in the long 
run than is socially healthy. Every politician, no matter 
how backward, has now learned the rather dangerous 
lesson that a Government deficit, in Senator Taft’s phrase. 
is the “featherbed” on which he can rely to stimulate 
private initiative in time of depression. 


THE '48 PARALLEL 


If historical parallels are ever pertinent, the nature 
of the problems the economy is likely to confront in the 
near future can be examined in the context of what hap- 
pened to business between the fall of 1948 and the spring 
of 1950. 

In that period—well before the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea—the economy went through a distinct recession 
and recovery. The recession was of a type which could 
begin late in 1953 or early in 1954, or whenever a future 
period of high spending slackens off appreciably. In 
1948, certain forms of spending dropped. The net ex- 
port surplus fell by $8 billion between 1947 and 1948. 
Restrictive central banking policy began to arrest the 
flood of hank credit which was financing business and con- 
sumer “deficit financing.” Businessmen began to be- 
lieve that the period of price rises was coming to an end. 
They not only slowed down their purchases for inventory, 
but in 1949 actually reduced their inventories—a process 
with a strong deflationary kick, since it increases the 
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supply of goods coming onto markets without increasing 
the level of current incomes. At the same time, the Gov- 
ernment was operating at a substantial surplus, with- 
drawing far more in taxes from the stream of income 
than it returned as expenditures. 

The combination of these forces reduced the total 
level of spending, and therefore the total of incomes 
received by people for their work in producing goods 
and services. The gross national product—the statistical 
measure of the amounts spent for the purchase of cur- 
rently produced goods and services—fell. There was not 
enough purchasing power to clear markets at existing 
prices. Profits therefore dropped, and some prices fell 
also. The pressure on capacity was reduced. Business 
purchases of new equipment and, later, construction 
spending slid sharply downward. 

The recession of 1949, however slight when compared 
with the depressions of 1929-1935 and of 1937, had a 
considerable impact. It resulted in a significant volume 
of unemployment at home, and gravely disturbed the 
economic position of the Western world. It was the 
precipitating cause of the currency devaluations which 
took place in September 1949. If it had continued, it 
could have undone most of the good accomplished by the 
Marshall Plan. 

A combination of factors such as that which initiated 
the downturn in 1949 could come about at almost any 
time. Consumers and corporations may save a larger 
share of their incomes than the amounts being spent 
throughout the economy for the purchase of new capital 
goods. Changes in the international position of the United 
States may act as a force reducing the flow of incomes at 
home. Excessively rapid increases in wage rates, or other 
monopoly prices, may choke off enough building, and 
other forms of investment spending, to start the gross 
national product on a downward course. The breaking 
of a speculative bubble may demoralize the securities 
markets, raise interest rates, suspend the flotation of new 
securities, and induce drastic cuts in spending for in- 
ventory—the largest and most volatile form of capital 
formation. 

Whether such a conjuncture of. events starts a ripple, 
or a serious depression, will depend primarily upon the 
reaction of the Federal Reserve Board and of the Gov- 
ernment. Autonomous market adjustments of prices and 
of wages often permit the economy to regain full em- 
ployment equilibrium after a shock of this kind. Both 
theory and experience, however, suggest that it would 
be most unwise to rely comfortably on self-correcting 
market processes alone as the guarantee of full em- 
ployment. In 1949 and 1950, the prompt response of 
both the Federal Reserve System and the Federal 
budget turned the corner very quickly indeed. Credit was 
eased. A new housing statute stimulated building. And, 
most important of all, the (Republican) tax cuts of 1948 
produced a substantial deficit early in 1949 which radi- 
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DEPRESSION  consmox 


cally changed the outlook, increased profits, and restored 
motives for business investment spending. 

The economy reacted quickly and strongly to the 
change in the trend of the gross national product which 
these positive acts of policy brought about. Most busi- 
nessmen, like many economists, continue gloomily to 
expect a big depression to break out at any moment. But 
their lack of faith in the viability of the capitalist system 
seems to have little connection with their day-to-day busi- 
ness decisions. In 1949 and 1950, they plunged forward 
again with great vigor, and by their decisions to invest 
produced a strong and diversified recovery, well before 
the events of June 1950 transformed the economy—and 
much more besides. 

Mr. Woytinsky contends that the Government could 
safely pursue a neutral fiscal policy when the present 
mobilization program tapers off or ends. His conclusion 
rests largely on the fact that defense spending is building 
up large hoards of liquid assets throughout the economy, 
which he believes would be spent, as they were in 1946 
and 1947, to fuel a reconversion. As one who shares 
with Mr. Woytinsky the pleasant memory of having pre- 
dicted inflation rather than depression after World War 
II, may I enter two warnings? 

In the first place, the rate of build-up of such hoards is 
not nearly so rapid as it was during the war, because the 
present defense program is being financed in a less in- 
flationary way. And, secondly, the reconversion after 1945 
was by no means an ideal solution for the problem. The 
release and spending of cash after the late war gave us 
full employment for a period of years, but at the cost of a 
considerable and permanent inflation of prices and wages 
which, in large part, could have been avoided. 

Mr. Harris’s view is that the quick response of business 
in 1949-1950 to mildly stimulating Government action in 
the sphere of banking and fiscal policy will be excep- 
tional in the future. The vast expansion of productive 
capacity which has taken place since 1940 he regards as 
a mixed blessing. In his eyes, it measures a saturation 
of needs, both for investment and for durable consumers’ 
goods, which will produce a falling-off of private buying 
when the pressure of the mobilization program is eased— 
and perhaps before. This conclusion stems from a theory 
of industrial fluctuations which I believe to be thoroughly 
wrong. While certain forms of investment spending have 
been and may continue to be somewhat rhythmical in 
pattern, there is no reason to suppose that such fluctua- 
tions in the level of investment are either universal or 
immutably rooted in technological necessities. Neither 
the history of technology nor the development of man- 
agement procedures supports the view that the use of 
capital in economic life is subject to constantly diminish- 
ing returns, even in the absolute or physical sense. And 
in a world likely to alternate between mild and intense 
periods of inflation, the dollar prospects for returns on 
investment show no sign of a constant rate of diminution. 
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Poverty is still the chief economic and social problem 
facing all countries, including the United States. Demand 
knows no limits. Booms have never come to an end be. 
cause people stopped wanting to improve their standard 
of living. Nor do booms terminate because of massive 
changes in actual spending. On the contrary, the great 
declines in spending which characterize depressions, 
both for consumption and especially for investment, only 
occur after the boom is over, and because it is over. A 
boom can give way to recession for any one or more of 
a thousand reasons. Depressions are not caused by 
booms, or sun-spots, or wars, or any other single and 
universal factor in economic life. The vital rule of policy 
is that downward tendencies, however they start, need 
not be endured patiently as the penance we must pay for 
the pleasures of prosperity. Sometimes market adjust- 
ments will reverse them unaided. But the chief economic 
responsibility of the state is to see to it that neither de- 
flation nor inflation gets out of control. In a capitalist 
democracy, Government has no more vital a task than to 
provide business and labor with an economic environ- 
ment in which there is enough demand to purchase full- 
employment output at profitable prices. The chief “plan- 
ning” function of the state is to be sure that aggregate 
demand is roughly in balance with full-employment 
supply—neither too great nor too small. 

If the central banking authorities and the Government 
react promptly enough to some future, downturn, as they 
did in 1949, I can see no reason to suppose that deflation 
will become cumulative or widespread. I believe that an 
easing of credit and a small Government deficit brought 
about by reducing taxes will be adequate to reverse any 
deflations which are likely to develop, if they are brought 
to bear reasonably soon after the downturn starts. Busi- 
ness spending for both the maintenance and the expan- 
sion of capacity; the private demand for housing, cars 
and other durables; and the deferred demand of state 
and local governments for schools, roads and other public 
works, provide investment opportunities which should 
more than absorb available savings for a long time to 
come. Indeed, I believe that the chief problem of a fully 
employed economy in the future is likely to be a chronic 
shortage of savings, rather than the glut of unused sav- 
ings against which Mr. Harris warns. We have always 
heard the cry that capacity is excessive—and proved in 
the next boom that it was inadequate. 

While Democratic administrations have pioneered in 
developing and testing the tools of Government for com- 
bating and offsetting depressions, many Republicans have 
learned the lesson well. It should hardly be beyond the 
capacity of an enlightened Republican administration to 
cope with deflationary tendencies, in much the way the 
job was done in 1949 and 1950. It should be spurred 
to such action by the somber political likelihood that, if 
it allows a depression to get out of hand, it will be the 
last Republican administration for a long time to come. 
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DISTINGUISHED team of Wash- 
A ington sleuths threatens an at- 
tack on some 25 American schools 
of learning. It consists of Congress- 
man Harold H. Velde, new Chairman 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, and his more illustrious 
Senatorial colleague, Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy. But before the show goes on 
the road, before any experts have 
been hired or any money has been 
spent, I want to give the top impre- 
sarios a piece of advice which may 
save them disillusion and remorse. 
There is one great university which 
they may safely omit from their itin- 
erary. 

I refer to my old school, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In Ann Arbor, 
there is no call for the activities of 
Big Government. The local authori- 
ties have proved themselves capable 
of protecting themselves against Com- 
munism. The members of the faculty, 
the Regents, the President and, espec- 
ially, the students themselves have 
got beyond the Red Ridinghood per- 
iod. They are not going to be de- 
ceived by any big, bad wolves. 

I have reached this conclusion 
after running through a file of the 
Michigan Daily. What a paper! What 
a Letters to the Editor column! The 
editors started the new year by 
snatching the Communist ball from 
the Washington team. They ran on 
their front page a series of articles 
on the Communist set-up at the uni- 
versity. The job was done by a young 
man named Zander Hollander, fea- 
ture editor of the paper. The Com- 
munist students have yelled bloody 
murder in the letters column and 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Congress and 
The Colleges 


have continuously accused Mr. Hol- 
lander of inaccuracies. But I note 
that they have failed to draw atten- 
tion to one definite misstatement. 

The series of articles, five in all, is 
based on careful research. At the ses- 
sions of the Un-American Activities 
Committee in Detroit last spring, it 
was brought out that there were three 
Communist cells in Ann Arbor. Since 
then, there must have been some 
withering away. At present, there are 
only two in existence and only one 
which makes any show of activity. 
The official party organization seems 
to be the Ralph Naefus club (named 
after a soldier in the Spanish Civil 
War). This cell controls the campus 
group called the Labor Youth League. 
It is this LYL which carries on what- 
ever Stalinist activity is promoted on 
the campus. All active Communists 
in Ann Arbor are said to belong to it. 

The editors of the Daily got pos- 
session last spring of a report dealing 
with the progress and failures of the 
LYL. It covered the work of the or- 
ganization from September 1951 to 
January 1952. It is amusing and en- 
lightening to see how faithfully the 
authors of this document imitate the 
patter of the big wheels at the head 
of the party. Students are urged to 
agitate among the Negroes: “We 
must grasp the idea that the Govern- 
ment practices genocide on the Negro 
people and direct all the resulting in- 
dignation against Jim Crow.” Fail- 
ures of the past are blamed on false 
technique or laziness—never on 
basically false ideas. 

The members of the LYL operate, 


of course, as Communist outfits op- 


erate everywhere. They organize or 
get control of “front” groups which 
have a large enough membership to 
be of real importance. At present, 
they are working on the Civil Lib- 
erties Committee and the campus 
UNESCO Council. An_ interesting 
and amusing thing happened in con- 
nection with the Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee. It had been organized by the 
LYL people. They regarded it as 
their property. But the faculty ad- 
viser was wise to what was going on. 
He threatened to withdraw unless the 
Communists were ejected. About a 
hundred students jammed the next 
meeting, paid dues and took charge 
of affairs. But since then things have 
gone on as they usually do. The non- 
Communists have grown tired. Things 
are sliding back into Communist 
hands. The same sort of thing is hap- 
pening—or may happen—in a num- 
ber of other campus organizations. 

Mr. Hollander tried to get state- 
ments about the work of the LYL 
from its leading members. The latter 
are well known for the fact that their 
letters on campus affairs are con- 
stantly appearing in the Daily. But 
not one of them would open up. To 
substitute for them, the young editor 
finally secured an interview with 
Balza Baxter, the State LYL Chair- 
man, This man is a professional. He 
“gets enough to live off of.” There 
are 13 LYL clubs in the state, six of 
them in Detroit. Testimony before 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee indicated that there were 
about 210 members in the state. The 
University of Michigan group meets 
about once in two weeks in the apart- 
ments of members. Meetings are at- 
tended by 20 or 30 persons. 

This is an inadequate report on 
the state of mind at the University of 
Michigan. The students out there are 
a lively lot. They are especially alert 
about matters of race prejudice and 


' free speech. Just give those boys 


plenty of paper and printer’s ink, and 
they will look out for the good old 
American traditions. Sleuths Velde 
and McCarthy may remain quietly in 
the nation’s capital. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 






HICKS 


OME MONTHS AGO, I reviewed in these columns a 

book called The Quest for Utopia, a collection of ex- 
tracts from utopian writings from early times to the 
present, and I pointed out that we weren’t in a mood 
for writing utopian novels today. I might have gone 
further: We are in a mood for writing anti-utopias. Two 
anti-utopias have appeared within the past year. One of 
them, Player Piano, by Kurt Vonnegut Jr., was reviewed 
in THe New Leaver for August 25 by Harvey Curtis 
Webster; the other is Bernard Wolfe’s Limbo (Random 
House, $3.50). 

Although it had predecessors, the first anti-utopia to 
make much of an impression was Aldous Huxley’s Brave 
New World (1932). To make sure he was taken ser- 
iously, Huxley prefaced the book with a quotation from 
Nicholas Berdyaev, which might be paraphrased: “Utopia 
is realizable; the great problem today is how to avoid 
it.” In the mood in which I was in 1932, with twelve or 
fifteen million of my fellow-Americans unemployed, I 
thought it was cold-blooded and dilettantish for Huxley 
to worry about preserving the right to suffer, and it still 
seems to me that maybe that isn’t the point to be empha- 
sized. On the other hand, some of Huxley’s insights have 
more validity in 1953 than they appeared to have in 
1932, and, in any case, the book is still the liveliest of 
the anti-utopias, the only book of its kind I can imagine 
re-reading just for the fun of it. 

Huxley was saying that with the increasing rationaliza- 
tion of production and the increasing knowledge of how 
to control human behavior—the god of his utopia is 
sometimes called Ford, sometimes Freud—it might be 
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By Granville Hicks 


Two New Anti-Utopian Novels Reveal 
Same Motives as the Old Utopias 


possible to create a society that would be stable and com. 
fortable and deadly. Sixteen years later, after consider- 
ably more experience with Fascism and Communism, 
George Orwell pointed out in Nineteen Eighty-four that 
what we are likely to get is the deadliness without the 
comfort. Nobody in his world has to worry about the 
right to suffer. 

Like Orwell, Vonnegut and Wolfe are pretty grim 
about the future. Player Piano and Limbo are alike in 
that both are laid after World War III, ‘n a world that 
is at least outwardly peaceful; in both, cybernetics and 
electronics have revolutionized production. Beyond this 
point, however, the resemblance pretty much ceases. In 
Player Piano, the masses waste their lives in boondog- 
gling, and even the élite follow a joyless and pointless 
routine. The world is organized for the sake of the ma- 
chines, and a revolt against the machines is the book’s 
principal theme. 


THE DOCTOR AND THE VOL-AMPS 


Limbo tries to go further and cut deeper, and its 
story, to say the least, is ingenious. It is also so com- 
plicated that it can only approximately be summarized. 
In 1972, Dr, Martine, a surgeon, says his farewell to 
arms in a war that is being conducted by rival thinking 
machines, and flies to a tiny island. Eighteen years later, 
he returns to what is left of civilization. The war ended, 
he discovers, with a great outburst of pacifism on both 
sides, and now, in those parts of the world that remain, 
pacifism is officially dominant. A curious aspect of this 
pacifism is the voluntary amputation of arms and legs, 
and the Vol-amps, as they are called, with their prosthetic 
limbs, are the new élite. 

To Martine’s amazement, he learns that the origins of 
all this lie in his own gesture of defiance and in a note- 
hook he left behind, which has been partly misunderstood 
and partly deliberately misinterpreted, so that he—be- 
lieved to be a martyr—is the patron saint of this deplor- 
able regime. He also learns that the old lust for power 
persists in the new society, in spite of all the pacifist 
professions. Finally, he learns that, under the pacifist talk, 
both the Western Strip and the East Union are preparing 
for war, and in due season the bombs start falling. 
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Both Player Piano and Limbo have been treated by 
some reviewers, to my surprise, as science fiction. Of 
course, science fiction and utopias (or anti-utopias) have 
much in common, as becomes clear when one thinks of 
the work of H. G. Wells, but there is a distinction. Science 
fiction is interested in gadgetry for its own sake and in 
telling a story. A utopian novel has a further aim, which, 
as Wolfe says, is not seriously to predict the future but 
to interpret and usually to influence the present. Wolfe 
uses some of the tricks of science fiction to keep his story 
going, but his book, as he admits, is really “a grab bag 
of ideas that were more or less around at the mid- 
century mark.” These ideas are literally too numerous to 
mention, but the one that he handles most impressively is 


the role of masochism in modern society. If the machine 
is Vonnegut’s villain, masochism is Wolfe’s. 

The utopians and the anti-utopians are not so much 
unlike as one might at first suppose. Both of them are 
dissatisfied with the present, and want to do something 
about it. The utopian contrasts the bad present with a 
good future of his imagining. The anti-utopian projects 
the bad present into a worse future, to prove that the 
present is really bad. The flourishing of the anti-utopias 
today is a comment on the spirit of the age, but the 
people who write them are the very people who, in 
different circumstances, would have written utopias 
And, by girding at complacency, they serve the same 
useful purpose. 
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Tito: An Official Portrait 


Reviewed by Bogdan Raditsa 


Tito. 


An Authorized Biography by Vladimir Dedijer. 


Simon and Schuster. 444 pp. $5.00. 


Tuis Is the most complete official 
account of Tito’s life, his rise to 
power and his relations with Stalin. 
It aims to impress the Western read- 
er with two ideas: (1) Tito and his 
men remain staunch Bolsheviks, and 
(2) they are successfully building a 
“Yugoslavia for the Yugoslavs,” be- 
holden neither to Stalin nor to the 
democracies. 

The author, Vladimir Dedijer, 
fulfills the same role that Ilya Ehren- 
burg does for Stalin. Dedijer is 
editor of the Communist party organ, 
Borba, secretary of the party’s for- 
eign affairs commission, director of 
its propaganda office and a frequent 
member of Tito’s UN delegations. 

Like most of Tito’s young stal- 
warts, Vladimir Dedijer comes from 
a bourgeois Belgrade family. Both he 
and his brother Stephen received 
grants not only from foundations 
established by the late King Alexand- 
er, but from American humanitarian 
organizations. Stephen, after grad- 
uating from Princeton, became an 
editor of the Serbian-American Com- 
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Tito’s former foreign press chief; 


frequent “New Leader” contributor 


munist weekly, Slobodna Rech (“Free 
Expression”), where he contributed 
to the pro-Sovietization of American 
Slavs. A U.S. Army paratrooper 
during the war, he quit to join broth- 
er Vladimir in Tito’s Partisans as an 
“expert on America.” 

Vladimir himself came to the 
United States for the San Francisco 
Conference and returned home to 
write Notes on America, a bristling 
anti-American tract. The chapter on 
the press, for example, tries to prove 
that U.S. opinion is enslaved by the 
monopolists; Luce, Sulzberger, How- 
ard, etc. are all semi-fascists, while 
Eastman, Lyons, Sokolsky, etc. are 
Trotskyite warmongers who have 
sold out to Wall Street in order to 
promote a war against the Soviet 
Union. The only “democratic” news- 
papermen, wrote Dedijer, are George 
Seldes, Howard Fast and Ted O. 
Thackrey, then of the New York Post. 
Today, of course, Dedijer is a fre- 
quent weekend guest of Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s and a “charmer” of the 
new Titoists on Park and Madison 


Avenues. But his background should 
be kept in mind, since his publishers 
try to present both him and his 
brother as great pro-Americans. 
Dedijer’s book is an uneven blend 
of three ingredients: Tito’s auto- 
biography as published in Life a year 
ago, a rewritten version of Dedijer’s 
Diary (the official Communist ac- 
count of the Partisan war), and a 
new and exciting section on the Stal- 
in-Tito break. This last section is 
the most valuable, giving so many 
new glimpses of the intimate relations 
between Stalin and his subordinates 
that it should be carefully studied by 
all observers of the Soviet scene. 
Unfortunately, the remainder of 
the book sets many traps for the un- 
wary reader. In the first part, the 
attempt is made to prove Tito was 
always a good Yugoslav proletarian 
and patriot. Thus, it is said that Tito 
was in Russia and abroad for only 
ten years, returning home to Yugo- 
slavia in 1920; the fact is that he 
was abroad for nineteen years, and 


came back in 1925. Four and a half 
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TITO CONTINUED 


years of his life, in the village of 
Veliko Trojstvo, are invented to fill 
the gap. The claim is also made that 
Tito became a socialist in Croatia, 
years before World War I and years 
before he went to Austria. The fact 
is that he became a socialist in Rus- 
sia after the fall of the Dual Empire, 
in 1919-1920. He was received into 
the Yugoslav Communist party not 
in Zagreb, but in Russia in 1920. 

Tito also tries to hide the fact that 
he enlisted in the Austro-Hungarian 
Army; he was not drafted. Had he 
entered the Army in the fall of 1913, 
as is claimed, he could hardly have 
become a sergeant at the outbreak 
of the war, which he was. Tito also 
claims his first wife was a working 
girl. Ante Ciliga, a former member 
of the Yugoslav Politburo with par- 
ticularly authoritative knowledge of 
this period, tells us that he met 
“Polka” in 1928-29, and that she 
was an intelligent, educated woman 
of the “intelligentsia” class. 

The most dubious sections of the 
book relate to Tito’s appointment as 
General Secretary of the party. We 
are told that his predecessor, Gor- 
kich, was a Stalin stooge who failed 
to consider Yugoslav interests. Yet 
during the great purges it was Tito, 
almost alone among the Yugoslavs 
shuttling between Europe and the 
Kremlin, who escaped death at the 
hands of the GPU. In this book, the 
impression is left that Tito was 
“lucky” to survive the purges. But 
Tito forgets to mention that he was 
instrumental in having Gorkich shot 
in the Lubianka; was he lucky to sur- 
vive or did he possess the complete 
trust of Stalin and Dimitrov? The 
only fair conclusion one can draw is 
that Tito was so careful and con- 
scientious a Stalinist that the purges 
did not affect him. 

Dedijer makes much of Tito’s re- 
organization of the Yugoslav party 
on the eve of World War II and of 
the party’s cohesion in the war 
against Fascism. But he fails to use 
the material concerning the Fifth 
Party Conference of November 1940, 
as it was officially published by the 


organ Komunist (October 1, 1946). 
This material reveals Tito himself 
facing up to the fact that the party 
had no roots to speak of among the 
workers and peasants, confirming the 
estimate that the party in 1939 had 
about 12,000 adult members and 
30,000 youth (mostly students) in a 
country of 16,000,000. This material 
also reveals Tito calling upon the 
party members to sabotage the 
“world imperialistic war,” in har- 
mony with the spirit of the Stalin- 
Hitler Pact. 

In the second part of the book, 
there are similar distortions. Tito 
fought Mikhailovich not because the 
latter collaborated with the Germans 
and Italians, but because the Serbian 
leader refused to become a Commu- 
nist stooge. He fought Stepinac only 
after the Croatian Catholic prelate re- 
fused to bow to Tito’s police state. 
Actually, both Mikhailovich and Step- 
inac could bring just as much evi- 
dence of collaboration against Tito 
as he presented against them. The 
difference was that Tito won the civil 
war. 

Strange omissions figure in 
Dedijer’s account of Tito’s meeting 
with Churchill at Caserta in 1944. 
On page 228, Dedijer says: “Church- 
ill suddenly asked in the course of 
the conversation whether it was our 
intention to establish socialism in 
Yugoslavia on the Soviet model.” 
(My italics—B.R.) 

The official British transcript of 
this meeting was published by 
Stephen Clissold in his Whirlwind 
(London, 1949, pp. 196 ff.) Church- 
ill asked Tito if he was going to in- 
troduce “the Communist system,” 
and Tito answered, “We do not in- 
tend to impose any such system.” 
Later at this meeting, Churchill 
asked, “Will you allow individual 
freedom in your country after the 
war?” Replied Tito: “Why, yes. That 
is our basic principle—democracy 
and freedom of the individual.” 

None of this is recorded by 
Dedijer. On the contrary, later, when 
Stalin tells Tito that the British have 
landed in Yugoslavia and asks him 





what to do, Tito declares firmly, “We 
should offer determined resistance.” 

These are all familiar components 
of the Titoist version of history. For 
the Western reader, they have scant 
value, as have the claims that Tito 
wanted to break with Stalin immedi- 
ately after the war, but was prevented 
from doing so by fear of the West. 
The fact is that Tito accepted the 
break only when it was forced on 
him, when he had to avoid the mani- 
fest destiny of Slansky, Rajk and 
others. Only then did Tito suddenly 
become a champion of “national in- 
dependence.” The Kremlin never ex- 
pected the majority of the Yugoslav 
Politburo to side with Tito; and that 
fact both saved his life and provided 
us— in the last section of this book— 
with a rare picture of the way Stalin 
lives, works and thinks. 

Stalin is viewed by his erstwhile 
Yugoslav comrades as a crafty senile 
Khan. Tito, Kardelj, Rankovich, 
Djilas and others agree that his sub- 
ordinates—Zhdanov, Malenkov, Mol- 
otov—are treated with extreme con- 
tempt; Kardelj says they were 
treated like Komsomols, Communist 
youth. 

About Maurice Thorez, Stalin 
said: “Even a dog which does not 
bite, bares its teeth when it wants to 
frighten someone. Thorez can’t do 
even that much.” Palmiro Togliatti, 
says his Kremlin boss, is “a theorist, 
a professor who can write a good 
article but does not know how to 
rally the people and lead them to a 
goal.” Wilhelm Pieck is “a Grandpa 
who was capable of slapping people 
on the back.” To Georgi Dimitrov, 
Stalin once said, “Whatever you do, 
you bandy words about like women 
in the streets.” 

In the Kremlin, Stalin “sings 
softly,” dances to gramophone music. 
Molotov and the others shout at 
him, “Towarisch Josif Vissariono- 
vitch, how strong you are,” and 
promise him a long life ahead. Then 
Stalin’s mood changes: “Oh, no, no, 
I won’t live long. The physiological 
laws are having their way.” 

Stalin fears Tito, but promises to 
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share control of Europe with him, 
Tito in the West, Stalin in the East. 
He tells Tito to bring back King 
Peter. When Tito opposes him, Stalin 
suggests: “You need not restore him 
forever. Take him back temporarily, 
and then you can slip a knife into his 
back at a suitable moment.” When 
Tito and Stalin confer in the presence 
of their secret police chiefs, Ranko- 
vich and Beria, Stalin suddenly ex- 
claims: “And you two? Which of you 
will trap the other?” 

When trying to talk Dimitrov and 
Kardelj out of a Balkan federation, 
Stalin hears Kardelj talking about 
the Benelux countries and retorts sar- 
castically: “Benelux, that is nothing.” 

“There is Belgium, there is Luxem- 
bourg,” says Kardelj. 

“And nobody else,” says Stalin. 

Kardelj: “There is Netherlands.” 

Stalin: “No.” 

Kardelj: “Yes, Netherlands are in. 
Look at the name of Benelux. It 
means Belgium, Netherlands and 
Luxembourg.” 

Stalin, very angry: “When I say 
‘no, it means NO.” 

For such glimpses, Dedijer’s book 
is extremely valuable. But, ironically 
enough, the world the Yugoslav Com- 
munists describe is much the same 
as they have established in their own 
midst. And, in a way, the final mes- 
sage of the book is a warning about 
Tito and his men. For if Stalin was 
unable to dominate them, there is no 
super-Machiavellianism in the West 
that could control them. Audacity, 
treachery and double-talk are their 
weapons, and their goal is not the de- 
struction of Communism, but the 
reassertion of Communism at the 
moment Stalinism falls apart. The 
major meaning of Titoism is to foster 
a stronger Communist organization 
in the assault upon Western democ- 
racy. Even if Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
etc. cease to be Soviet provinces, 
thinks Dedijer, they will remain un- 
der Communist control. And the sum 
of the Titoist parts, both Dedijer and 
his master clearly hope, will be the 
whole of a new and triumphant world 
Communism. 
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How the Romanoffs Fell 


The Decline of Imperial Russia. 
By Hugh Seton-Watson. 
Praeger. 406 pp. $7.50. 


THIS worK by the son of a dis- 
tinguished British expert in Slav his- 
tory and an eminent scholar in his 
own right fills all the qualifications 
of first-rate history. The author pos- 
sesses both knowledge and mastery 
of basic source materials; his style is 
clear and readable. The result is an 
admirable survey of Russian develop- 
ment from the reign of Alexander 
II to the outbreak of the First World 
War. Acquaintance with the political, 
economic and intellectual trends of 
this period is indispensable for an 
understanding of Soviet Russia. 

Tsarist Russia has suffered from 
excesses both of criticism and of 
praise. As unquestionably the most 
absolutist government in Europe, it 
enjoyed a bad reputation among lib- 
erals in Western Europe and Amer- 
ica. This fact made it easier for 
Soviet apologists to brush off every 
criticism with the glib, and often 
untrue, remark: “Oh, but things were 
so much worse under the Tsars!” 
Reaction against the Soviet tyranny, 
on the other hand, has also led some- 
times to conscious or unconscious 
whitewashing of Tsarism. Dr. Seton- 
Watson avoids both extremes. He is 
eminently objective, and quite cap- 
able, at the same time, of formulating 
the moral and intellectual judgments 
warranted by the facts. 

He sets down without exaggeration 
or extenuation the repressive aspects 
of Tsarism, in which, indeed, one 
can see many embryonic features of 
Stalinism. The “Third Section,” 
which ran the police state of Nicholas 
I, was an obvious progenitor of the 
Soviet political police. But Dr. Seton- 
Watson has no doubt as to which 
system took more victims. His judg- 
ment is expressed in a_ brilliant 
epilogue. which offers penetrating re- 
flections on the Soviet regime: 


“The prisons and penal labor 


Reviewed by 
William Henry Chamberlin 


camps hold scores of times more 
people than were imprisoned or 
exiled under the Tsar, and their 
living conditions are far worse. 
The Imperial Okhrana was a 
children’s party compared to the 
Cheka-MVD-MGB. The best his- 
torical parallel to the latter is the 
Oprichnina of Ivan the Terrible, 
which directly ruled large terri- 
tories handed to it by its master. 
But with its private army, private 
airdromes, private railways, pri- 
vate factories, vast ‘special areas’ 
and hosts of penal labor, the mod- 
ern Oprichnina dwarfs the old.” 


Virtually every Russian liberal, 
radical or socialist who experienced 
both Tsarist and Soviet police meth- 
ods would endorse this judgment. 

Dr. Seton-Watson believes that 
Lenin’s opportunity in 1917 was a 
product of four factors: overpopula- 
tion and mass misery, a revolution- 
ary intelligentsia, a conspiratorial 
party and the anarchy following the 
destruction, from without, of a 
hitherto all-powerful state machine 
To be sure, Lenin “wildly underesti- 
mated the threat to the revolution 
from a German victory, wildly over- 
estimated the chances of a German 
revolution.” But luck was on his side. 
The Western powers, by beating 
Germany, saved the Soviet regime. 

The author shows that many con- 
structive forces were at work under 
the handicaps imposed by the autoc- 
racy—the gradual growth of local 
self-government in the zemstvos, the 
spread of the cooperative movement, 
progress in education. It is just pos- 
sible that the individualist system 
of land ownership—introduced by 
Stolypin after the 1905 Revolution, 
and described in detail in this book 
—might have saved Russia from a 
revolution of the Communist type, 
had it been given a longer time in 
which to strike root. Certainly the 
areas where there was a higher stand. 
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ard of living and a stronger sense of 
individual proprietorship among the 
peasants supplied most of the fight- 
ing opposition to Communism. 

But the war came, and after the 
war and largely as a result of the 
war, the deluge. The author sees no 
means by which Russia could have 
stayed out of the war, which proved 


such an unmitigated tragedy for 
every country involved. 

Dr. Seton-Watson’s intimate knowl- 
edge of Balkan history and of the 
Slav peoples outside Russia lends spe- 
cial authority to the sections of the 
book which deal with Russian foreign 
policy, the rise of the Balkan states 
and the clash of Russian and Austrian 





interests in that part of Europe, But 
it is almost invidious to single out 
any special part of this history for 
special praise. The whole panorama 
of Russian development during the 
seventy years before the war is pre. 
sented with sure knowledge, with 
fairness and balance, and with w.- 
failing human sympathy. 





Why Napoleon Came Back from Elba 


Why Waterloo. 
By A. P. Herbert. 
Doubleday. 352 pp. $4.00. 


Backinc Mr. HERBERT’s entrance 
into the Napoleonic lists is the con- 
tention that men will behave honor- 
ably and decently if treated in so 
mannerly a way. This is pleasant, 
humane thinking, and one would be 
willing to go a little along with Mr. 
Herbert’s moral issues, despite the 
discrepancy between the general con- 
cept of Napoleon’s escape from Elba 
and this personal one, if his book 
reached an historical or fictional level 
higher than the mediocre. However, 
this fictive act of faith in Napoleon 
falls far shorter than its aims. 

Mr. Herbert theorizes that Na- 
poleon was so ill-treated on Elba, 
both as a human being and as a 
monarch—through a betrayal of the 
agreement to provide him with family 
and funds to tide him over his ex- 
treme personal humiliation, combined 
with extreme distrust of his attitude- 
in-exile—as to make escape inevita- 
ble. As proof, we are given a meticu- 
lous picture of Napoleon ruling his 
little isle: his progressive demands 
for better roads and sewage; his im- 
portation of sculptors for the cultural 
edification of his “subjects”; his 
pathetic attempts to construct an 
economically productive society from 
salt marshes and unworked mines; 
his loneliness without Marie Louise 
and his son; and the efforts of his 
mother and sister Pauline to cheer 
a bachelor-king existence which was 
nearly entirely chauvinistic. The pat- 
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tern is clearly and tenderly laid. All 
that is asked of us is a final sympathy 
with the main protagonist, a sym- 
pathy that Mr. Herbert feels has been 
lacking for 150 years. 

And, if we are to share this sym- 
pathy, we must also be able to recog- 
nize the villain. Colonel Sir Neil 
Campbell, the English Commissioner, 
fills the role. It is he who spies and 
misleads, whose messages to England 
construe Napoleon’s policy on Elba 
as one of simulation and deceit. It 
is he who spells the doom of Na- 
poleon. Or so we are told. Given 
certain facts and reconstructing the 
scene for ourselves, it is still difficult 
to believe that this grim servant of 
his state acted in any way out of the 
ordinary from what Mr. Herbert as- 
sumes was, from the beginning, his 
government’s interpretation of his 
duties—that of a superior spy. 

But Campbell is the villain, and. 
through his reports to England, the 
moral responsibility is shifted from 
Napoleon onto the several heads of 
the nations who had placed him on 
Elba. Sir Neil Campbell, the grim, is 
also stupid. He falls for the wiles of 
Pauline, runs to Italy, where she tells 
him she will soon be. The Commis- 
sioner caught by a light-o’-love and 
absent, Napoleon, not without hesi- 
tancy, yet believing himself bitterly 
justified by his treatment, seizes his 
opportunity and escapes. 

Thus we have the outline of the 


political plot. Through it runs the 
romantic thread of episodes and con- 
versations with Marie Walewska, and 
a more sympathetic friend of lovers. 
in-trouble than the author of Holy 
Deadlock it would be difficult to find. 
Marie Walewska is the good and 
beautiful woman permanently 4t- 
tached to her worship of Napoleon, 
and, if subsequent actions proved to 
the contrary, his biographer would 
have us believe Napoleon responded 
with the same solicitude and under- 
standing to the “Polish wife.” This 
despite Napoleon’s insistence on a 
political marriage with Marie Louise. 
who, we are to assume, is also loved. 
These two women, Josephine long out 
of the way, help provide the inter- 
ludes of historical fiction. 

Again, an act of faith on the part 
of an author makes supreme demands 
on the reader. Boredom with events 
and personages is not to be toler- 
ated; one must share the same en- 
thusiasm as the writer when historical 
or boudoir rehashments are _intro- 
duced. And in this book, research 
(twelve pages of added “historical 
notes”), sincere belief in latter-day 
justice, and fictional plotting do no 
more than confirm us in the opinion 
that we are reading one man’s r0- 
mantic concept of a fate that was 
decided on the battlefields of Europe. 
rather than dependent on the infirmi- 
ties of an English Commissioner and 
the betrayal of a great man by inter- 
national politics. Contemporary wat 
criminals would no doubt view with 
wonder and longing the “tragic” 
exile of Napoleon at Elba. 
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A Belle 


Proud Kate. 
By Ishbel Ross. 
Harper. 309 pp. $4.00. 


Toe Crvit War period is of very 
great interest today. We realize now 
that one of its most important re- 
sults was the development of a power- 
ful industrial economy which has, 
for almost a century now, been 
the most influential single factor in 
American life. It is with the motiva- 
tion of a rootless and confused man 
who returns to his ancestral home, 
seeking there some clue to his own 
identity, that we return again and 
again to an examination of the Civil 
War period, to search there for some 
understanding of what happened to 
this country then—and afterward. 
Nearly every prominent figure of that 
time has been subjected to some sort 
of study. Biographies of Abraham 
Lincoln threaten to outnumber even 
those of Shakespeare. Now, Ishbel 
Ross turns our attention to Kate 
Chase, the brilliant and handsome 
daughter of Lincoln’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, Salmon P. Chase. 

Catherine Chase was only 21 when 
her father became a member of Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet and she came to Wash- 
ington to act as his hostess. From 
the time that she was a little girl. 
this daughter of Chase’s second mar- 
riage was trained to be the intellectual 
companion of her father, was taken 
into his confidence, and shared his 
ambitions. She was bitterly disap- 
pointed when Lincoln, rather than 
her father, was nominated by the 
Republican party in 1860. She hated 
the woman who, as mistress of the 
Executive Mansion, held the position 
Kate had coveted for herself. She 
made use of every opportunity to 
discredit Mary Lincoln and to show 
Washington society that she, Kate 
Chase, was the better woman. Her 
parties were more successful, her 
clothes were in far better taste, her 
mind was sharper, and her beauty 
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cast a shadow on the dowdy Mrs. 
Lincoln. And finally, with her mar- 
riage to the millionaire Senator from 
Rhode Island, William Sprague, she 
brought into the political arena the 
last weapon she needed—money. 

Her tactics, however, were not al- 
ways above question. Her hand was 
suspected at work in the infamous 
Pomeroy Circular, which, sent to 
thousands of voters under the Con- 
gressional frank, openly promoted 
Chase, then a member of Lincoln’s 
official family, for the Presidency and 
questioned the administration of the 
man who was his Chief. She engi- 
neered Chase’s switch to the Demo- 
cratic party in 1868, only to be de- 
feated again when the Democrats 
nominated Horatio Seymour. She 
tried again in 1872, though her 
father had suffered a second stroke 
and was months away from death. 

Kate Chase’s life has the required 
elements of high drama—a great rise 
and an equally great fall. As her 
father’s hostess, she was an important 
personage in Washington during a 
most vital period in our history. She 
was the associate of most of the 
famous political names of the time. 
She knew herself to be a woman of 
great charm and intellect, and she 
wielded a behind-the-scenes power 
which few women of her day would 
have had the courage or ability to 
assume. Unfortunately for her ambi- 
tions, she backed the wrong man. 
For one reason or another, Salmon P. 
Chase was never to be the man that 
his party deemed suitable for the 
Presidency. 

After his death, the structure of 
Kate’s proud life crumbled under her 
feet with almost melodramatic thor- 
oughness. Her marriage ended in 
divorce. A flagrant romance with 
Roscoe Conkling further stained her 


reputation in Washington society. 
Her only son killed himself. When, 
middle-aged and almost penniless, 
Kate returned to Edgewood, the 
Washington house that her father had 
left her, she was no longer part of 
the Washington social scene. She 
raised chickens and marketed eggs 
to support herself and her sickly, 
mentally retarded youngest daughter. 
And, finally, she was obliged to 
trudge from office to office in Wall 
Street— a grotesquely faded beauty 
in a blonde wig—seeking a loan from 
her father’s old banker-friends to pay 
off the mortgage on her home. She 
died a few years later, not quite 59. 

It is always unfair to judge a book 
for not being something other than it 
is. Nevertheless, the reader wonderz 
that the importance of Chase’s role 
in financing the Civil War should 
have made so little impression on his 
clever daughter. Was she unaware 
of the financial revolution her father 
was helping to effect? That this story 
is so lightly touched upon becomes 
more than a reflection on Kate’s 
ability to recognize the significance 
of what was happening around her; 
the biography itself is weakened by 
Kate’s weakness. One has the feeling 
that Miss Ross has used her talent as 
a writer and her considerable knowl- 
edge of history in the service of a 
subject whom she was unable to 
connect up forcefully with the events 
of the time. 
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MARKFIELD 


ERHAPS the most depressing as- 
Dp pect of what has come to be 
known as “the Eisenstein tragedy” is 
the nature of its hero. For despite his 
abject disavowal of his most precious 
esthetic principles, his groveling sub- 
mission and final courting of official 
favor, it is difficult to dispel the lin- 
gering hope that, somehow, Eisen- 
stein had never really made peace 
with his captors, that his was a free 
spirit pursuing its course against 
murderous obstacles. 

Alas, against Marie Seton’s over- 
whelming evidence,* no comforting 
fiction can intervene. We see that the 
triumph of the bureaucrats had been 
assured long before the immortal 
moment after the release of Alexan- 
der Nevsky, when Stalin himself is re- 
ported to have slapped Eisenstein on 
the back and declared: “Sergei Mi- 
khailovich, you are a good Bolshevik 
after all!” 

Thus, as far back as 1927, Eisen- 
stein, obsequious and apologetic, 
snipped from October every scene 
featuring Trotsky; and, ten years 
later, he not only swallowed the pub- 
lic humiliation of watching his un- 
completed film on peasant life, Be- 
zhin Meadow, suppressed as a piece of 
“bourgeois formalism,” but donned 
the hairshirt of self-criticism in a 
confession bristling with all the doc- 
trinal catechisms. (“I keenly feel a 
profound need fully to correct the 
mistakes in my viewpoint, to root out 
a new self in me, a need for the 
complete mastery of Bolshevism of 
which Comrade Stalin spoke. . . .”) 


*Sergei Eisenstein. By Marie Seton. A. A. Wyn. 
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On SCREEN 


By Wallace Markfield 


Eisenstein: Where. 


The Myth Ends 


He allowed himself to hail the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact as the foundation for “in- 
creased cultural cooperation between 
the two great peoples,” and soon 
after, on the 25th anniversary of 
The Birth of a Nation, lent his pres- 
tige to the Stalinist claque that 
sought to undermine Griffith’s posi- 
tion in film history. 

This is by no means to say that 
Miss Seton is unsympathetic either 
to Eisenstein or to the Stalinist re- 
gime; indeed, she attempts with 
painstaking deference to prove both 
artist and system at all times astute 
and infallible. In the process, she is 
forced, sometimes within the space of 
a single page, to reconcile her rich 
appreciation of Eisenstein’s genius 
with unabashed apologies for those 
who numbed its poetry and grace. 
“As part of the collective, he had 
been compelled to renounce many 
things that he loved—even the sec- 
ond part of /van—but in the future, 
far off in the future, there lay a time 
when there would be greater fulfill- 
ment in a socialist society for men 
like himself.” 

Despite Eisenstein’s image of him- 
self as an exact scientist working to 
develop such cinematic equations as 
“Linkage—P” and “Collision—E” 
which would be as valid as a theorem 
in physics, he could not forego in his 
films sudden, wild trains of idea, 
strange scenic effects and hair-raising 
invention. By the end of the ’20s, this 
first-rate creative intelligence, which 
had promised to enrich the screen as 
no other artist since Griffith, could no 
longer, even surreptitiously, liberate 
itself. Granted permission to travel 





abroad, he entered the capitalist 
world with visions of endless possi- 
bilities before his eyes, only to have 
them dimmed in Paris, where no one 
was willing to invest a single franc 
in a new film project, and at Para. 
mount Pictures, which terminated his 
contract after two scripts and six 
fruitless months. Then came Upton 
Sinclair, and the grief of Que Viva 
Mexico. 

Eisenstein made his way back to 
the Soviet Union with only a bundle 
of notes and a few stills to show for 
two years’ absence. Five years passed 
before he was given the ill-fated 
Bezhin Meadow. But, inexplicably, 
Stalin himself came to Eisenstein’s 
aid; surrounded by collaborators, 
forced to use, for the first time, a 
cast of professionals and held rigor- 
ously to the limits of the script, he 
completed Alexander Nevsky. Its tri- 
umph brought him all the honors of 
a “People’s Artist”—a country home, 
an expensive Moscow apartment and 
the Order of Lenin. 

But with Ivan, Part II, it was clear 
that the heretic had suffered relapse. 
Beyond forcing the usual recantation, 
the Central Committee saw little 
point in further exertion; Eisenstein 
was condemned for the remainder of 
his life to harmless theoretical work. 
On February 10, 1948, his over- 
strained heart burst, and the state, 
with a sigh of relief, laid him away 
beneath a velvet pall. 

I doubt if it is any longer possible 
to cling to the kind of wishful think- 
ing that saw in Eisenstein’s capitula- 
tion a mere surface phenomenon, 4 
clever ruse designed to ridicule Soviet 
culture by total conformity to its 
values. We are forced to ask ourselves 
how much Eisenstein’s own nature 
may have been predisposed to the 
cold rigidity which crept into his 
later films. For, as James Agee once 
wrote: “I hardly know which seems 
the more tragic: the possibility that 
[Eisenstein] is still essentially a free 
man, his own master; or the possi- 
bility that he accepts the crucifixion 
and has helped drive such nails 4s, 
in his predicament, he could manage.” 


The New Leader 
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Upton Sinclair Replies to 
‘Daily Worker’ Open Letter 

They say that a cat may look at a king; and 
if I can write an open letter to Marshal Stalin 
(Tue New Leaver, June 30, 1952], I suppose 
that a member of the Daily Worker staff can 
write an open letter to me. He sent it to me 
by airmail special delivery and I had no im- 
pulse to reply; but since he has published it 
in his paper, here goes: 

He wants me to come out on behalf of the 
Rosenbergs; and he appeals to me in the name 
of all my books. I have to tell him that he 
has misread my books; he has put into them 
things I have never believed. He may search 
my books from page 1 of Springtime and Har- 
vest to page 228 of A Personal Jesus (a span of 
fifty-two years) and he will not find one line 
which justifies dictatorship, terror, genocide, 
anti-Semitism, or any of the other wholesale 
cruelties and crimes which are being committed 
by his beloved Soviet Union. For all those 
fifty-two years, I have been a democratic So- 
cialist, a real one and not a fraud. I have been 
telling the peoples of the free lands that they 
can bring about necessary social changes and 
win industrial freedom without sacrificing the 
political freedoms they already have. The people 
of Russia were in a position to do that for a 
few months in 1917, when the Bolsheviks seized 
power and turned Russia into a land of horror. 
Now they are launched upon a career of world 
conquest which is in all ways identical with 
that of the Tsars. They are making it necessary 
for the free world to arm for self-protection. 
They are fooling many people, but not me, 
and when they use my books they are reading 
them their own way and not mine. 
Monrovia, Calif. Upton SIncLair 


Hits Bohn for Condemning 
Lattimore Before Trial 


I am a recent regular subscriber and reader 
of your magazine, and I appreciate many of 
its articles. I find myself, however, unable any 
longer to refrain from expressing my unquali- 
fied disgust with the prejudiced attitude of 
William E. Bohn in his column of January 
5, “How Unprejudiced Can You Be?” It seems 
rather elementary to me that Mr. Bohn, with 
all of his vast experience, should remember 
that an accused person is innocent, under our 
system of law, until proven guilty beyond all 
reasonable doubt. This rule applies to members 
of the Communist party, fellow-travelers, lib- 
erals, reactionaries, fascists—in fact, to all per- 
sons, 

Apparently, however, it does not apply to one 
Owen Lattimore, at least as far as Mr. Bohn is 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


concerned. I, for one, would never presume to 
suggest that he be unprejudiced (although lack 
of prejudice would seem to be an admirable 
quality to most of us and, I believe, to most 
of your readers), but I am forced to suggest 
to him and to your magazine that the least 
you can do is to refrain from influencing public 
opinion against a defendant in advance of the 
verdict of the jury. 

Mr. Bohn states that any presumption of 
innocence on his part is asking the impossible, 
because he knows that Owen Lattimore has 
acted the role of at least a fellow-traveler for 
too long. I think it would not be asking the 
impossible of a less qualified person to refrain 
from whipping up a state of hysteria against 
anyone in these days who is indicted for per- 
jury or worse involving matters related to the 
Communist party or its front organizations. I 
would like to think that THe New Leaver, 
its writers, and particularly its Editor, would 
act in the tradition we pride ourselves as hav- 
ing prevailed for the past century and a half in 
America. 

It is with a great deal of reluctance that I 
must place such articles as Mr. Bohn’s (and 
also your other editorial matter and advertise- 
ments implying the guilt of Owen Lattimore be- 
fore trial) with Hearst, McCormick and other 
members of the irresponsible press. 

Buffalo, N.Y. RicHarp Lipsitz 


Holds that Duty to Cooperate 
With Government Is Not Absolute 


Discussing the implications of the Fifth 
Amendment, the article by Professors Zechariah 
Chafee Jr. and Arthur E. Sutherland [THe 
New Leaper, February 2] stresses that the “un- 
derlying principle to remember in considering 
the subject is the duty of the citizen to co- 
operate in government.” Since the authors do 
not qualify the statement, I assume this duty 
to apply to all government and under all 
conditions. If we should have a Communist or 
other totalitarian government tomorrow, our new 
leaders would find such an interpretation of the 
citizen’s duty very handy. That is why we 
should not be surprised to find both Nazis and 
Communists proposing international agreements 
and laws making non-cooperation in govern- 
ment an offense to be prosecuted not only by 
the citizen’s home state, but also by the host 
state into which he may have escaped. 

The United States discovered in the nick of 
time the sinister implication of a Soviet-spon- 
sored United Nations proposal to this effect. 
But fifteen years earlier, Brazil, Poland, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Italy, Japan, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Por- 
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tugal and Spain signed without any scruples 
a similar series of police agreements—the so- 
called “Gestapo pacts”—with Germany. 

Had George Washington subscribed to this 
concept of the citizen’s duty, we would today 
be a British dominion, not the United States, 
In a democracy, it is less the duty of the citizen 
to cooperate with the Government than the duty 
of the Government to cooperate with the citi- 
zen, as we can see from the fact that, when- 
ever there is lack of cooperation, it is not the 
citizen who is eliminated but the Government. 
It is not without significance that the most 
characteristic feature of democracy is not co 
operation but opposition, even though this may 
usually appear in the eyes of the Government 
as obstruction. 

It would thus have been better had the au- 
thors spoken of a citizen’s duty to cooperate 
with the /aw, not with government, which is 
just as much under the law as the citizen, with 
no superior rights and no superior weight in 
interpreting what it thinks right or wrong. But 
even in the face of the law, a citizen’s duty of 
collaboration is not absolute, since his primary 
duty, at least in an individualistic civilization, 
is not to the law but to his conscience. How- 
ever, the law is powerful, and it is on this 
ground, not because of superior morality, that 
the citizen cannot defy it with impunity. Pro- 
fessors Chafee and Sutherland are therefore 
quite right when they say with reference to 
refusal to answer questions of a lawful investi- 
gating agency: “A sense of sportsmanship 
toward suspected associates is not an excuse? 
The Fifth Amendment grants no privilege to 
protect one’s friends. If a man feels that he 
has a personal code compelling this reticence, 
he must pay for his scruple by standing the 
punishment society prescribes.” 

Certainly he must stand the punishment s0- 
ciety prescribes, if for no other reason than 
that he has no chance of escaping it anyway. 
But this is not the issue. The issue is: Should 
he, merely because the law has no regard for 
sportsmanship, violate his own superior stan- 
dards as a sportsman and a gentleman? Or 
should he uphold these standards all the more 
in an age in which plebeian submissiveness 
to society becomes increasingly a sign of 
nobility rather than of prostitution? And, sec- 
ondly, should he, because almighty society 
punishes his sportsmanship, be punished also 
by his family, his friends, his associates or his 
university, whose codes he has not violated 
and to whom he owes an allegiance superior 
to what Thomas E. Dewey has se aptly called 
“the cold and clammy hand of government”? 

Nazism and Communism demand this, but s0 
in increasing measure does our own increasing: 
ly collectivized society. However, it is not only 
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totalitarian but indecent when the judgment 
of society becomes the standard by which 
an individual is judged also by those with 
whom he is connected by more intimate bonds, 
than those of citizenship. For the fact that 
someone is a law-defying citizen does not mean 
that he is not at the same time the best of 
fathers, the most loyal of friends, the most 
considerate of colleagues, the most perfect of 
gentlemen, or the greatest of scholars. 

The newspaperman we admire is not the one 
who divulges before a court the identity of his 
informants but the one who goes to jail in 
defense of the superior principles of his pro- 
fession. The priest we honor is not the one 
who betrays the confidence entrusted to him 
in confession, as his “duty to collaborate with 
government” would prescribe, but the one who, 
following the superior code of his. church, 
would rather die. Socrates stood gracefully the 
punishment his society prescribed. But the 
“university” of Athens, instead of expelling him, 
moved itself into prison, sitting at the feet 
of the great scholar, convicted traitor though 
he was, until the very end. Those whom one 
has not betrayed should not betray one either. 
This is the issue confronting, not the law, but 
our dying individualistic civilization. 

New Brunswick, NJ. Pror. Leorpotp Konr 


Sees Moscow Preparing to Use 
Germ Warfare in a Future War 


Salvador de Madariaga, author of the article, 
“The Germ Warfare Lies” [THe New Leaver, 
November 3], thinks that the lies about germ 
warfare in Korea give amusement to the Kremlin 
and deceive only fools and the Dean of Canter- 
bury. I agree that the charges are false and 
occasion hilarity in Moscow, but not for the 
Tfeasons given by Senor de Madariaga. The 
real reason seems to me, from this wcerm’s eye 
view, to be that it would serve to confuse the 
public if and when Russia should use germ 
warfare herself at a later date. The Kremlin 
would have the excuse that its allies had 
previously been attacked in this manner. 
Bradenton, Fla. 

Mays. ALLEN Bennett (USA, Ret.) 


Recalls that Merle Miller 
Joined Anti-Red Fight Early 


In a letter in the December 22 New Leaver, 
Theodore M. Black writes that Merle Miller did 
not “join the genuine anti-Communists” in the 
AVC “till later, when the trend was running 
against the Communists.” 

Without getting into the merits of Miller, 
ACLU, etc., may I submit the following for 
the record: Merle Miller was among the first 
to join the fight against the Communists in 
the AVC. In fact, the very, very first anti-Com- 
Munist caucus was held in Merle Miller’s apart- 
ment. I know, because I organized it! 

New York City Gus TYLER 
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FABIANS AT NEVINS 9350 
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“THE JAZZ SINGER” 


COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 
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Tt SHOW TONIGHT! | ! 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 


YUL BRYNNER | 


RODGERS s HAMMERSTEIN’S 
The King and I 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 


Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20to 1.80. 
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MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South P Pacific 


vine — ‘. 

ORMICK TaBBeRt WOLFSON 
ond JUANITA HALL 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 

2:30: $3.60 to 3.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 
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SHAMELESS, SEDUCTIVE PARIS... 


with lifted skirts and open 
arms she awaits you at the 
Moulin Rouge! 2 
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STARTLING 

AND DARING 

LOVE STORY j 
EVER TOLD! 




























eet Soon Bi | 
From the novel “MOUUM ROUGE” by PIERRE LA MURE ‘ Color 





Released thru United Artists 
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EDITORIAL 





Stalin and Peron 


ALTHoucH Argentina and Russia resumed an ex- 
change of ambassadors in 1947, Stalin granted an audi- 
ence to Argentine Ambassador Luis Bravo for the first 
time last week in what must surely be a prelude to new 
moves set against the Latin American scene. 

The meeting occurred during a period when Argentina 
has assumed the leadership over the anti-Yanquist move- 
ment in Latin America, which is now sweeping that area, 
and is daily giving new evidence of its ambition to be- 
come the “Colossus of the South.” Only a few days before 
Sefior Bravo’s talk with Stalin, Perén signified his inten- 
tion to visit Chile’s new President and former dictator, 
General Ibafiez, with a view to forming a Chilean-Argen- 
tine front. Peron has made similar gestures toward Brazil, 
and has displayed a fraternal feeling for Bolivia’s Paz 
Estenssoro since the latter’s expropriation of the tin 
mines (in which U.S. private interests had been in- 
volved). All through Latin America, Peronist Argen- 
tina is busy stirring up anti-U.S. passion and has not 
been averse to using Communists for that purpose. Now 
it is Stalin’s turn, apparently, to try to get Peron to 
reciprocate for lending him Communist support. What 
may result, though not for a time, is a Stalin-Per6n pact. 

Evidently, it is the intention of the two dictators to 
experiment first on the economic and cultural levels. 
Bravo talked to Stalin about trade negotiations that seem 
to have secretly been in progress for some time, for the 
same news reports of the Kremlin meeting spoke also of 
the Soviet Ambassador to Argentina, G. F. Rezanov, re- 
turning to Moscow with a list of exchangeable commodi- 
ties. On the Argentine side, these include wool, leather 
and other unfinished goods; ‘but what Peron will get from 
Stalin—never noted for keeping even trade agreements— 
is another matter. 

It was Sefor Bravo who raised the cultural question, 
proposing specifically that the famed Bolshoi Ballet come 
to Buenos Aires. No doubt it will be accompanied, or fol- 
lowed, by a horde of cultural commissars, whose capacity 
for making trouble Perén has yet to discover. It can also 
be assumed that now the Argentine Communist party, al- 
ready virtually a part of the peronista movement (for 
precisely the purpose of cementing a Stalin-Peron alli- 
ance), will receive favorable treatment from Peron. It 
can be argued that this will leave the anti-Perén field 
clear for the genuine democrats, but instead it will 
likely mean an increase of anti-Yanquism, which, as in 
other Latin American republics where Communism and 
reaction are wedded, will add to the difficulties of demo- 
cratic leaders. 





The Stalin-Bravo meeting, and the Stalin-Perén un. 
derstanding it appears to foreshadow, are not good news 
for the United States and the cause of freedom generally, 


India Needs Capital 


Inp1A’s Ministry of Finance reports that it will need 
$1,310,000,000 in foreign aid to complete the country’s 
five-year plan by March 1956. The report was careful to 
note—perhaps chiefly with an eye to domestic politics— 
that the program “cannot be made inflexibly conditional 
on the availability of external resources,” but left no 
doubt that the extent of those resources could affect the 
plan’s success, 

Obviously, most if not all of this sum must come from 
America, and we should supply what is needed. It would 
be shortsighted in the extreme, if not downright stupid, 
were the Eisenhower Administration and the Eighty-third 
Congress not to aid India with alacrity. A billion dollars 
amounts to only one-fortieth of our military budget; its 
“investment” in India at this time may save far more 
money in the end, not to speak of lives. As Adlai Steven- 
son pointed out during the campaign, we should help the 
so-called underprivileged not just to fight Communism 
but because we are a nation that is compassionate. 

The U.S. is already doing some good in India. It has 
71 experts there under the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and 82 Indians are being trained in this coun- 
try; it has loaned India $88,350.000 in addition to a 
$190,000,000 wheat loan. 

The Ford Foundation has begun an agricultural study 
in India, and two or three U.S. companies, among them 
Standard Oil, have started operations. But not enough is 
being done by private capital. Contrary to Communist 
propaganda that it is “imperialistic,” which implies an 
ambition to capture new foreign markets, U.S. capital is 
timid and is content to stay at home. To be sure. the 
risks attending investment abroad are great, but free 
enterprise can hardly claim to be that if it hesitates to 
explore the investment possibilities in the more stable 
Asian countries such as India. 

While Washington should do its utmost to support the 
Indian five-year plan, the great economic and social prob- 
lems which the plan scarcely touches will be resolved. in 
the last analysis, by a combination of Government and 
private action in both countries. 


Dr. Silver Equivocates 


For ONE whose reputation as a Jewish clergyman and 
Zionist leader is as eminent as Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver's, 
his reactions to the outbreak of anti-Semitism behind the 
Iron Curtain are, to say the least, peculiar. 

Shortly after the Prague purge, Dr. Silver was quoted 
as saying that he could not “believe” that the Russian 
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or Czech Communist regimes would indulge in anti-Sem- 
itism, and urged that we await “proof” until we condemn 
these “friends.” (This statement was front-paged by the 
Daily Worker, which was then hard put to find a prom- 
inent American to “explain” the Prague bloodbath.) 

Last week, as tens of thousands of Jews and others 
were fleeing an epidemic of Soviet genocidal terror, Dr. 
Silver said at his sixtieth-birthday dinner: 


“It is not too late for some authoritative statement 
or act on the part of the highest Soviet leadership to 
clarify the situation, set the record straight, relieve 
the minds of men of fear and suspicion. . . .” 


The dinner at which Dr. Silver spoke was held by the 
Zionist Organization. Yet it was Governor Dewey who 
uttered the words that should have come from the Rabbi: 

“Zionism as such has now become a crime behind 
the Iron Curtain, and merely being born a Jew is now 
ci use for hanging.” 

A day later, the former General Secretary of the U. S. 
Communist party, Earl Browder, unwittingly made the re- 
tort par excellence to Rabbi Silver in the N. Y. Post: 

“I don’t occupy myself with whether the charges are 
true or false, or whether they really constitute anti- 
Semitism. 

“Their practical effect is to set in motion wheels for 
the ultimate destruction of 2,500,000 people who are 
identified by their origin.” 

We don’t know whether Rabbi Silver would accept the 
new Soviet Encyclopedia as authoritative enough “to 
clarify the situation,” but it has done so admirably well. 
It announces that Jews are not a national minority be- 
cause they are not a “historic, concentrated, stable com- 
munity of people.” If anyone accuses the U.S.S.R. of 
anti-Semitism, it can now retort that there is no such 
thing as the Jewish people. Indeed, the Encyclopedia adds 
that “the Jewish question in the Soviet Union does not 
exist” —all that exists is, according to the official count, 
3,020,000 Jews, who will now, presumably, be made to 
conform to official theory by disappearing. Israel—where 
Jews are trying to erect a “stable community”—is re- 
actionary; and Zionists—that is, people like Dr. Silver— 
are “agents of American and British imperialists.” 

Rabbi Silver, not incidentally, remains one of sixteen 
individuals who have not answered a telegram we sent on 
January 14 to thirty-five supporters of clemency for the 
Rosenbergs, in which we requested a “forthright con- 
demnation” of Soviet anti-Semitism. The other fifteen, 
whose names we deem it worthwhile to call to public at- 
tention, are: Nelson Algren, Morris Carnovsky, Howard 
da Silva, Arnaud D’Usseau, Rev. Stephen Fritchman, 
Dashiell Hammett, Ray Lev, Frederick J. Libby, Rev. 
John H. Melish, Rev. William H. Melish, Anton Refregier, 
Paul Robeson, Mary Church Terrell, Mary Van Kleeck 
and Rev. Harry F. Ward. Paraphrasing Dr. Silver’s ap- 
peal to Soviet leaders, we would say that it is not too late 
for him to make “some authoritative statement” that will 
“clarify” his own attitude toward Soviet anti-Semitism. 
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America and China 
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Signed contributions on these pages do not necessarily 
represent the views of THe New Leaver. We welcome a 
variety of opinions consistent with our democratic policy. 
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The American Committee for Cultural Freedom 


ANNOUNCES 


FOUR FORUMS 


AT STUDIO 51 
(FORMERLY MAXINE ELLIOTT THEATER) 
109 W. 39th ST. 


Thursday, February |9 at 8:30 p.m. 
THE EX-COMMUNIST: HIS ROLE IN A DEMOCRACY 


Speakers: HANNAH ARENDT, author, "The Origins of Totalitarianism.” 
HARRY D. GIDEONSE, President, Brooklyn College. 
SIDNEY HOOK, Chairman, Department of Philosophy, New York University. 
JAMES WECHSLER, Editor, New York Post. 


Thursday, February 26 at 8:30 p.m. 
THE QUEST FOR THE ABSOLUTE: MODERN MAN AND HIS RELIGIONS 


? Speakers: ERNEST NAGEL, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University. 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER, President, Hunter College. 


W. T. STACE, Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University; author, 
“The Destiny of Western Man." 


PAUL TILLICH, Professor of mg om and Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary; author, "The Protestant Era." 


Thursday, March 5 at 8:30 p.m. 
THE WESTERN MIND AND THE "MYSTERIOUS EAST" 


3 Speakers: WILLIAM BARRETT, Associate Editor, Partisan Review. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL, Professor of Literature, Sarah Lawrence College; 
Editor, “Philosophies of India." 


ARTHUR S. LALL, Indian Consul-General; author. 
NORMAN THOMAS, newspaper columnist; author, "A Socialist's Faith." 


Thursday, March 12 at 8:30 p.m. 
HOW CAN AMERICAN POLICY MEET THE SOVIET THREAT? 


Speakers: JAMES BURNHAM, author, "The Coming Defeat of Communism." 
HANS J. MORGENTHAU, Professor of Political Science, University of 
Chicago; author, “In Defense of the National Interest." 
PHILIP MOSELY, Professor of International Relations and Director of the 
Russian Institute, Columbia University. 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR., Professor of History, Harvard University; 
author, “The Vital Center.” 


Series Subscription: $3 Apply to: American Committee for Cultural 
Single Admission: $1 35 W. 53rd St., New York, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-1132 








